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No. 3.—Equine Accidents in the Fields of Sport* 
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HENRY SUMNER, M.R.c.V.s., D.V.H. 
LIVERPOOL 


The fact that, though by force of circumstances rather than 
design, the brief programme of conference papers included two 
devoted to the ailments of the horse was relished by many 
members, particularly those of the ‘‘ older school.’’ There was 
thus again a satisfactory attendance at the Cambridge Hall, 
Southport, on the morning of Monday, September 13th, for the 
session devoted to the consideration of Mr. Henry Sumner’s 
paper, ‘‘ Equine Accidents in the Field of Sport.”’ 

The chair was taken by Mr. E, R. CALLENDER, M.R.C.V.S., 
who, in introducing Mr. Sumner, reminded the meeting that 
their Congress this year was being held in a county which 
staged one of the world’s greatest equine sporting events. The 
choice of author had therefore been a happy one. The 
name of ‘‘Sumner”’ had been held in high esteem not only in 
this particular county but throughout the profession, and Mr. 
Sumner had acted as veterinary surgeon to the Aintree meeting 
for a good many years. 

Mr. SuMNER, in introducing his paper, said he did not wish 
to take up a great deal of time in giving a brief review of the 
experiences he had had while acting as veterinary surgeon at 
the meetings referred to by Mr. Callender. The review was 
based on actual cases presented and showed some oi the diffi- 
culties, trials and tribulations arising from their incidence. 

He had referred to the necessity, first of all, of there being 
adequate veterinary attention at all sporting events in which 
animals were involved, and that veterinary attention should 
be not only efficient but prompt. That necessity arose primarily 
from the desirability of such adequacy of arrangement from 
the animals’ point of view and, secondly, because there could 
be nothing more distressing to the spectator than to see an 
animal in distress in full view of the crowd. There was also 
a third point concerning promptness which had impressed him 
on more than one occasion. The effect of promptness gave 
one more chance of dealing satisfactorily with a situation which 
otherwise would be made more difficult. 

He had quoted the case of a horse, which could not think 
of a better place to slip its patella than in the paddock. He 
was actually present and saw the incident, The luxation was 
towards the inner side, usually the more intractable to reduce, 
but in this case the simple act of drawing the leg forward 
by means of a leading rein passed round the fetlock was all 
that was found necessary. It was suggested that the ease of 
that action was due to the fact that it was immediate. 

A second case concérned a very badly luxated fetlock. It 
almost went back itself, whereas if there had been any delay 
with regard to that condition at least it would have been 
rendered far more troublesome than it was. Possibly the case 
that had made him feel very keenly about promptness of attention 
was that of a luxation of the cervical vertebra. All he had done 
was to get a policeman to back his horse up to the shoulder 
of the injured one and to get another policeman to pull the 
neck, and it was back at once. 


One of the factors which made diagnosis somewhat cloudy - 


was the reaction of the individual horse to pain and surroundings. 
The speaker said he made no apologies—his life had been full of 
mistakes—but he really felt that many of his equine mistakes 
had at least been aided and abetted by the most extraordinary 
variation shown by horses in their reactions to these two factors. 


* Presented to the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
oo Medical Association at Southport on September 
th, 1948 


Two cases could be quoted in support of that view. The first case 
concerned a horse which had fallen in the ‘‘ country ’’ and had 
been walked home. In the paddock, with the exception of 
some hesitancy in the hind legs, there was no call for comment; 
certainly it had walked without any distress. Later, the animal 
was taken to the stable, and he was called in to see it. The 
horse was down, unable to rise; examination showed a complete 
clinical picture of a broken back. In due course it was destroyed. 
At the post-mortem examination it was proved that the last 
two dorsal vertebrae of that horse were just shattered. That 
horse had courage. 

On the other hand, he had dealt with a case that had caused 
a lot of trouble. The horse in question had come to the country, 
and could not regain its feet. It was removed back to the stable 
and repeated efforts were made to raise it in slings, but without 
avail and, therefore, after consultation with some colleagues, he 
had decided that it should be destroyed, The symptoms did not 
— a full picture of a complete and absolute broken back, 

ut that was a reasonable supposition. Later on a very careful 
post-mortem examination was made, chiefly because this animal 
was heavily insured, and after this very careful examination 
all that could be found was a slight hyperaemic blush in the 
neural canal. 

Another pqint concerned what might be described as intensity 
of symptoms as distinct from a group of pointers leading towards 
an opinion of a condition, and in this connection he had had a 
very chastening experience in his earlier days. The organisation 
of a course was such that there was a veterinary surgeon and 
an ambulance to every four jumps. Added to this there was 
a rule that if a case for destruction was encountered one should 
solicit the moral and professional support of one’s colleague on 
the next beat. On one occasion, five or six horses went down, 
but they all got up with the exception of one. He went over 
to this horse and after a careful examination decided he had 
seen all the necessary evidence; all he then needed was _ the 
support of a colleague on the decision that it was a case of 
a broken back. It so happened, however, that alongside these 
jumps there was a railway embankment with a goods siding, 
and at that moment they heard a sudden hissing of steam and 
a clattering of trucks—whereupon the horse itself solved the 
whole problem by getting up and moving off completely of its 
own volition. 


Mr. Sumner’s paper was as follows: 


The subject “ Equine Accidents in the Fields of Sport” offers 
wide choice in its manner of treatment but probably the most suitable 
for the purpose of this contribution is to centre my remarks upon 
the experiences I have had while acting as veterinary surgeon to a 
racecourse, part of the programmes of which are made up of steeple- 
chases which have a wide national and international interest. 

The study of the close relationship of man and animal in the 
pursuit of sport and food is, in itself, one of absorbing interest and 
offers a very large field for investigation and future recording. On 
the occasions when animals are called upon to participate with man 
in the various forms of sport, they are exposed to the same risks of 
injury as their co-partners and thus an obligation rests on man 
himself to provide that the risks to be taken are not undue and 
unreasonable. Further, in the event of ‘accidents arising, it is an 
added responsibility to provide help that is not only prompt but 
efficient. 

Immediate attention is called for not only from the major aspect 
of the needs of the injured animal which demands that its require- 
ments shall be fully met but also from the necessity of sparing the 
public the distress of viewing injured animals on the field or course. 

Thus, a part of this service calls also for speedy removal of the 
animal from the public view. Furthermore, removal makes it possible 
for the veterinary examination to be carried out in more suitable 
surroundings and in a less emotional atmosphere. 

At present, the methods available for the removal of injured 
animals, particularly the recumbent horse, are somewhat crude and 
far from satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that as soon as conditions 
allow, a concerted effort will be made to evolve more suitable 
vehicles and appliances. 


After removal from the course, unless the injuries are such as to 
call for immediate destruction, the necessity for accurate diagnosis 
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is great and need not be stressed. It arises not only from the desire 
to give every possible comfort and aid to the injured creature but 
also from the fact that the animal is probably of considerable value 
and it is likely that insurance interests are concerned. 

Accuracy of diagnosis is, on all too many occasions, a matter of 
difficulty and it is by no means an easy matter to form a clear view 
in many cases where a definite opinion is clearly and urgently 
required. Unfortunately it is not always possible to utilise that 

recious period of 48 hours or so after an accident, one which can 
Ge so helpful in assisting one to give views without ambiguity ; in 
fact, a period which on so many occasions has been utilised by the 
injured animal itself to resolve its own problems. 

In these difficult cases one is guided more by the degree of intensity 
of the symptoms rather than by their conforming with those of the 
accidental conditions so clearly depicted and graphically described 
in text-books. Except in those cases which by their very condition 
call for immediate action, definite opinions are best deferred as long 
as possible, for many animals are affected temperamentally by the 
surroundings, atmosphere and noises which are part and parcel of 
a race meeting in progress, and whose constitutional symptoms as 
a result of these extraneous factors, are apt to mask the material ones 
and lead one to views which later have to be amended. 

In view of the primary importance of diagnosis in this aspect of 
the work, I propose chiefly to confine my remarks to points appertain- 
ing to the recognition of the conditions presented. 

On more than one occasion I have been confused by the marked 
variations in the behaviour and general reactions of injured horses to 

in. This has been striking and although the factor is somewhat 
intangible in the abstract it is, nevertheless, very real, for whereas 
some horses are positively stoical in their endurance, others are sadly 
lacking in this quality and by their behaviour cause unfounded 
doubts and misgivings. 

Of all the injuries encountered, it is those affecting some part of 
the spinal column which are the most difficult to assess accurately, 
both from the viewpoint of prognosis as well as diagnosis, but I find 
it most helpful to approach the case from the aspect of intensity of 
symptoms rather than from the exhibition of indications which might 
be considered typical. On more than one occasion I have seen cases 
in which every symptom, stated to be characteristic of serious injury 
to the vertebral column, was present, but they just lacked that 
intensity I regard as so important, and subsequent events, namely 
early and complete recovery, showed them to have been due merely 
to simple concussion. 

Conversely, it is remarkable how severely damaged a vertebra can 
be in its several parts without causing death or even symptoms of 
serious embarrassment. Yet the slightest damage to the neural 
canal found on post mortem examination is generally adjudged as 
being sufficient to have been either fatal at once or to have provoked 
symptoms which warranted immediate destruction. 

I believe that if one is presented with a recumbent horse showing 
nystagmus, a slow and full pulse, complete paraplegia, a flaccid and 
semi-pendulous penis with dribbling urine, and an absence of caudal, 
anal, pedal and penial reflexes, one is reasonably safe in advising 
destruction. Nevertheless, even after a considerable experience of 
such cases, I am always much relieved to find on post-mortem 
examination full and sufficient grounds for my action. 

It is generally accepted in cases of severe injury to the spinal cord 
that skin reflexes posterior to the lesion are absent and thus it is 

sible to locate by the line of demarcation between sensibility and 
insensibility, the exact position of the injury. This, however, is not 
a reliable factor for I have, on more than one occasion, provoked 
skin reflexes in some degree well posterior to a vertebra which on 
autopsy proved to be shattered. 

Fractures of the uppermost cervical vertebra are mostly confined 
to their lateral processes and in the main do not give rise to much 
difficulty in diagnosis, for in view of the comparatively light covering 
of muscle, detection by palpation is generally possible. Subluxation 
has been encountered several times, but if such a case is seen early 
its nature is apparent and reduction is comparatively simple as com- 
pared with the case presented after delay. 

Damage to the lower part of the neck is not so easily recognisable 
as that occurring in the higher region but in both instances posture 
and carriage of the head and neck are of great assistance in locating 
the injury. A case of depressed fracture of the odontoid process of 
the axis, in which the diagnosis was confirmed by X-ray, has been 
seen in which the horse recovered and subsequently raced again. 

Dorsal vertebral injuries are not easily recognisable. This is due 
in large measure to the extent of the musculature in the area and 
damage short of shattering of a vertebra involving the neural canal 
is difficult to differentiate from fracture of the necks and arches of 
the ribs in the region. In my experience, severe dorsal injury is 


characterised particularly by a notable rigidity of body posture which 
is more marked than in the case of lumbar vertebral injuries. In 
cases of damage sufficient to injure the neural canal and meninges 
in this area, one can be misled easily by the persistence of skin 
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reflexes well behind the focus of injury, but the other symptoms of 
broken back are present in marked ; in fact, my experience 
has been that in fracture of any of the dorsal vertebrae involving the 
neural canal the intensity of the symptoms is greater than that 
observed in damage to any other part of the vertebral column. 
Fractures of the spinous pre. esses of the dorsal vertebrae have been 
seen on several occasions but offer no difficulty in recognition. 

Injuries in the lumbar_region are very frequently associated with 
fracture of a vertebral transverse process and striking features of 
these cases are the rapidity of onset, the extent of local swelling, and 
the acuteness of the pain when the region of the injury is even lightly 
palpated. In one case seen, the fractured portions of the two trans- 
verse processes involved were depressed to the extent that they so 
severely lacerated the underlying psoas muscle and peritoneum as 
to cause considerable haemorrhage into the abdominal cavity. 

Pelvic fractures have been seen on three occasions. The first 
occurred in a horse which did not rise to the jump and blundered 
through it. The animal was unable to regain its feet. On examina- 
tion, the uppermost hind leg, on flexion and extension, gave a peculiar 
sensation of looseness which suggested to me some damage in or 
about the femoral head, but rectal examination revealed a complete 
fracture through the pubic symphisis. 

The second case was unusual. The horse, which was leading a 
small field and had taken a fence perfectly, about ten yards after 
landing was noticed to shorten its stride and then to take two swaying 
strides and fall. On manipulation of the uppermost hind leg, crepitus 
was not only felt but distinctly heard. Post-mortem examination 
showed fracture of the floor of the pelvis through both sides of the 
obturator foramen. 

The third case arose when a horse after completing the course, 
showed distress on return to the stable. Examination showed some 
indications of flexor paralysis of a hind limb but simple rectal examina- 
tion failed to reveal any fracture. Manipulation of the ischial tuber- 
osity and of the opposite angle of the ilium, while the hand was still 
in the rectum, gave distinct signs of crepitus although the actual site 
of fracture could not be determined. However, at second examina- 
tion the following morning, it was easy to detect a complete fracture 
of the shaft of the ilium. 

Rupture of the ilio-sacral ligament has been met with once. The 
case, while not presenting an acceptably complete picture of a broken 
back, led one to suspect injury to the lower part of the vertebral 
column by swaying movements of the hind limbs and later recum- 
bency and inability to rise. 

Rib injuries, which are seen quite frequently, fall into two groups. 
First, fractures just behind the articular head and of the top of the 
arch commonly accompany fracture of the adjacent vertebra and 
are thus noted as being present, often with lung puncture in some 
degree, at post-mortem examinations, but I have never satisfied myself 
that I have detected the condition in life. Secondly, there is the 
condition of crushed rib which occurs on the general curvature of 
the bone and gives rise to a curious flattening of the chest wall 
which is not difficult to recognise when several ribs are involved. 
I have not observed completely fractured ribs associated with lung 
puncture other than injuries at or about the head of the bone. 

One case of scapular injury has been presented and it offered no 
difficulty in diagnosis as manipulation of the olecranon process gave 
distinct crepitus. Post-mortem examination showed the fracture to 
be of the neck of the scapula. 

Fractures of the humerus are common. They are mostly complete 
and generally easily recognised. Incomplete fractures without dis- 
placement are often difficult to locate. The use of the stethoscope 
for the detection of faint and indistinct crepitation sounds has proved 
of great assistance in dealing with injuries in this area. 

Complete fracture of the ulna has been encountered not only 
involving the olecranon but also along the whole length of its union 
with the radius. The elbow joint appears to be particularly suscept- 
ible to injury during steeplechasing ; a traumatic arthritis, easily 
noted but quite intractable to treatment and all too frequently 
resulting in erosion of the upper articular surface of the radius, is 
relatively common. 

The diagnosis of injuries to the limbs in parts below the elbow 
and stifle joints is greatly helped by X-ray and the fullest possible 
use of this aid should be made. 

Injuries to the metacarpal bone do not as a rule present great 
difficulties but in a recent case a fissure without displacement running 
diagonally across the bone was clearly indicated by X-ray, whereas 
lateral and frontal pressure applied to the bone did not provoke 
signs to suggest its presence. ‘ 

Dislocation of the fetlock joint has been seen on two occasions. The 
first showed lateral displacement and was sufficiently complete for 
the foot to be almost at right angles to the metatarsal bone. Reduction 
was easy and most spectacular. In the second, the luxation was 
anterior and was reduced only after difficulty, considerable traction 
having to be used. In both cases a “ Cellona ”’ plaster of Paris cast 
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was applied and in a comparatively short time the animals were fit 
to return home. 

Injuries of the os inis form a very considerable part of the 
total damage sustained in the fields of sport. An impressive feature 
of the writer’s cases, however, is that a high proportion occurred 
while the horse was galloping on the flat without visible accident 
and were not in any way connected with a fall or even a stumble on 
landing after a jump. e 

Complete and multiple fractures of this bone present little difficulty 
in diagnosis but single fissures may be hard to locate and although 
lateral and frontal pressure together with slight rotation may give 
suggestive indications, injuries in this area call for the fullest use of 
X-ray. 

In the hind limbs, femoral fractures are relatively frequent and 
despite the heavy muscular covering are, as a rule, readily recognised. 
The majority are complete with displacement and in addition the 
writer’s cases have been confined to the lower third of the bone. 

A case of luxation of the patella occurred while a horse was returning 
‘to stables after completing the course. The luxation was inwards 
and the displaced position of the patella could readily be palpated. 
Happily, the incident took place in the paddock ; the horse became 
completely immobile and replacement was easily accomplished by 
pulling the leg forwards by means of a leading rein passed around 
the fetlock. 

Dislocation of the hock through the tarsal bones has been met 
and the deformity of the joint was great. As effective reduction of 
the condition seemed unlikely the owner, very properly, consented 
to the animal’s destruction. 

Complete rupture of the superficial and deep flexor tendons in 
both hind limbs has occurred. The case was notable for the facts, 
first, that the accident took place as the horse was galloping on the 
flat; second, that the soles of both feet were visible when the horse 
was viewed from the front; third, and most striking of all, that the 
horse made a complete recovery and was subsequently raced again. 

On two occasions I have been called to attend horses after racing 
which were found to be suffering from recurrent spasm of the 
diaphragm. Both cases were violently convulsed by the spasm and 
there was acute constitutional distress. As the first case showed an 
early satisfactory response to small and repeated doses of “‘ carbachol ” 
its use was repeated in the second with the same happy result. 

To conclude this review of cases seen in this realm of sport, I 
would quote that of a horse which when leading its field either 
interfered with or was interfered with by another horse at the last 
jump and both fell. The horse in question was remounted and 
finished third, but while being unsaddled in the paddock it collapsed 
and died. Post-mortem examination showed an extensive rupture of 
the diaphragm with gross herniation of intestines into the thorax. 


Mr. E. Brayley Reynolds, 0.8.E, M.R.C.v.s., of Newmarket, 
who was the first opener of the discussion said: I would first 
of all like to congratulate my old friend Henry Sumner. I would 
congratulate him on the choice of the subject about which he 
has written. For although the horse, except for sport and 
pleasure, is rapidly becoming a back number, it is highly prob- 
able that for these purposes it will always be maintained, 
particularly so for racing; and the value of animals maintained 
for this purpose, though fluctuating, will always remain high. 
It is, therefore, very necessary that many present-day veterinary 
surgeons and those to come should maintain and improve when 
and where possible their knowledge covering the various phases 
of work they may be called upon to carry out in their attendance 
upon this class of animal, not the least of which is that with which 
the paper deals—accidents. I would congratulate him on what 
he has written; and finally I would congratulate him upon the 
space in which he has written it. I trust his efforts will be 
rewarded by a good discussion. 

Mr. Sumner opens his paper by making some general observa- 
tions upon very important matters in regard to accidents to 
the horse in the fields of sport, and then passes on to describe 
in particular certain specific accidents and injuries that he has 
himself observed and with which he has had to deal in his 
capacity of Veterinary Surgeon at a very important and famous 
race-course. I propose, in opening the discussion upon the paper, 
to adopt an opposite course and to deal with injuries first. The 
description of injuries given by Mr. Sumner fixes the great 
Majority of them as associated with steeplechasing. If I am to 
call upon my own experience it is unavoidable that I must 
deal with those associated with flat-racing, and more particularly 
with those accidents occurring during training, which are pro- 
portionately more frequent. I will endeavour not unduly to 
extend the scope of the paper; and if my remarks should appear 
somewhat scrappy, I would ask you to bear with them in view 
of the time permitted in which to make them. 


Mr. Sumner first deals with injuries to the vertebral column. 
He deals with them not only at great length, but most thoroughly 
and admirably. It is highly probable that accidents of this type 
are the most common, and certainly the most serious, in con- 
nection with steeplechasing. I think that many of the older 
veterinary surgeons will perceive in his remarks, and sympa- 
thetically appreciate, the very anxious consideration that Mr. 
Sumner has had to give to such cases on a number of occasions, 
with the added worries of impatient owners and ignorant crowds. 
Such occasions and conditions do not help towards a careful 
observation, piecing together and weighing up of the particles 
of evidence and the minute symptoms that may be given and 
shown in order that a true picture may be presented to one’s 
mind and a substantially correct diagnosis come to: the greatest 
plea, to my mind, for every possible means being provided and 
taken for the earliest possible removal of the injured animal 
to a less emotional atmosphere, a most aptly coined expression 
on the part of the essayist! 

I am afraid there is little I can add to what he has already 
said. He does not mention anything in regard to sweating as 
a symptom of spinal injury, and in this he is probably wise, 
for there may be differences of opinion upon the value of this 
symptom. J would mention that the late Professor Macqueen 
did remark upon it as occurring on that part of the body supplied 
by nerves given off in front of the seat of injury; I have seen 
it in a few cases occurring posteriorly, Skin reflexes, too, as 
Mr. Sumner states, must not be accepted too literally. For here, 
again, they may be present behind the seat of injury, and, in 
fact, there may appear to be some increased skin sensitivity. 
This is more noticeable, perhaps, when the injury is situated 
at the lower cervical or early dorsal region, Quite recently it 
was noticed accompanied by sweating in a case in which the 
injury was at the fifth and sixth dorsal vertebrae. The absence 
of skin reflexes no doubt is dependable upon the severity of the 
injury. 

Mr. Sumner mentions fracture of the dorsal spines. I have 
seen two cases in which all the dorsal spines forming the withers 
had been fractured. There was considerable swelling due to 
haemorrhage and that marked appearance of rigidity of body 
on movement as mentioned by Mr. Sumner. Recovery was 
complete with the exception that what had previously appeared 
to be excellent shoulders looked short and thick through the 
withers. 

Mr. Sumner has attached fracture of the pelvis to injuries of the 
vertebral column, and rightly so, for, although the bores forming 
the pelvis anatomically are limb bones, the two structures are 
most intimately attached. 

Spontaneous fracture of the pelvis during exercise is by no 
means rare, and it is frequently accompanied by severe haemor- 
thage, the probable cause being the continued movement of 
the animal after the injury has occurred, and immediate slaughter 
is often necessary. An almost invariable part of the history one 
receives in such cases is the hearing by the rider and others in 
the vicinity of a very distinct and loud cracking noise at the 
actual moment of injury. 

Fracture of some part of the pelvic girdle is of very much 
greater frequence in the stable. 

Mr. Sumner mentions rectal examination as a guide to diagnosis, 
and although I fully agree that this always should be made it 
is in my experience very unsatisfactory as far as locating the 
exact seat of injury is concerned, and nothing like so reliable 
as would appear to be indicated in the paper. Indeed, greater 
reliance can be placed upon external palpation and obser- 
vation. Experience, too, may have taught one observation of 
peculiar attitudes and behaviour which are very difficult to 
define or commit to paper. The early onset of a varying degree 
of deformity of the pelvic region as viewed from behind may be 
the first confirmatory symptom. 

We may now pass to the commoner injuries encountered in 
limbs. Fractures of the arm and thigh bones are not common 
and when they do occur do not present any great difficulties in 
diagnosis. 

Immediately following his remarks upon fracture of the olecranon 
Mr. Sumner mentions traumatic arthritis of the elbow joint 
in steeplechasers. He does not make it clear whether he is 
using the word traumatic in its more commonly used sense or 
whether he has in mind some other type of injury to the joint 
such as from concussion. 

Wounds immediately over the external lateral ligament of the 
elbow joint, and which may be the starting of a traumatic 
arthritis, are very common in all equines, and they are of such 
frequent occurrence as, on first thoughts, to suggest that this 
is a particularly selected spot for a horse to kick another. This, 
of course, is not really so, but that it is only a kick, not necessarily 
severe, in this particular position with its underlying bony 
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prominence that results in a wounding of the skin which ma 
develop seri¢usly. In many cases the skin is not even cut. Tt 
is only crushed and the underlying tissues bruised, thus forming 
a path of favourable material along which infection on the surface 
will quickly pass to the deeper structures. Small contusions, 
owing to their insignificance, may be entirely overlooked or 
neglected as of no consequence, Proper surgical cleansing of the 
surface and the application of a suitable and reliable antiseptic 
dressing shortly after the injury has occurred will prevent any 
outward result in a very high percentage of such cases. 
Personally, I consider B.I.P.P. more than holds its own against 
the latest of the new drugs for such cases. 

Mr. Sumner’s remarks upon the case of ruptured tendons left 
me so confounded that had I had any intention of initiating a 
discussion upon injuries to and the treatment of ligaments and 
tendons it was quickly banished. The subject itself might well 
supply good and sufficient material for a separate paper. I feel 
that I am justified, however, in referring to an injury which 
because of its comparative frequence and absence of record 
assumes some importance. I refer to straining of the superior 
check ligament of the fore limb. Very occasionally it occurs in 
the corresponding structure of the hind limb. The cause in the 
majority of gases, although it may not always be determined, 
has been the sudden slipping outwards of the limb on a greasy 
or slippery surface. It is thus more frequently encountered in the 
spring autumn, a number of cases being observed about the same 
time. Chalk paths as provided for walking at some training areas 
are not without grave suspicion, It has been observed in hunters 
slipping on tarred roads. It is characterised by a general 
thickening of the tissues behind the lower end of the radius for 
some five or six inches above the knee joint, along with a 
varying degree of distension of the carpal sheath and accom- 
panied by comparatively slight lameness. This latter fact is 
an unfortunate one, because in quite a number of cases the true 
cause is overlooked and the animal is kept in exercise. 
Occasionally a distinctly ridged swelling may be felt just behind 
the postero-internal edge of the radius at about the level of 
the chestnut. The general thickening of the tissues above the 
knee is no doubt due to the inflammatory reaction extending 
along the fusion of the check ligament with the tendon of the 
superficial flexor and the fascia connecting all the tissues in this 
area. The distension of the carpal sheath is excited similarly. 
This occurs, sometimes very noticeably, on the outer side of the 
limb above the knee and for some three or four inches down the 
tendons below the knee, inclined to the inner side. In fact, 
any degree of diffuse swelling in this area immediately below 
the knee should suggest this injury and initiate a careful examina- 
tion of the tissues in the area indicated above the knee. Walking 
exercises only, for not less than five weeks, fcllowed by a 
gradual return to full exercise is generally sufficient to allow 
of satisfactory resolution. 

Fracturing of the small bones of the knee or hock, with the 
exception of the pisiform, which is more frequent in jumpers, 
rarely occurs. I have secn but one case. This is as one might 
expect, for the chief object of their development is to resolve 
the forces of concussion. Cases have been observed, however, 
in which the animal has shown such symptoms shortly after 
work as to leave no shadow of doubt that the knee is the seat 
of injury, and symptoms of pain—sweating, blowing, and 
heightened temperature—so intense as to suggest that nothing 
less than fracture of one of the small carpal bones could be 
the cause. This, however, is negatived by the more acute 
symptoms soon subsiding; and all symptoms may have dis- 
appeared in a day or so. In one case in which the symptoms 
were as acute as in any observed the animal was perfectly 
sound in every way the following morning and remained so. 
What is the cause? A ible explanation for the want of a 
better, but one not capable of proof, that has suggested itself is 
injury, pinching between the small bones, of the fringes of 
synovial membrane. 

Mr. Sumner rightly says that the fullest possible use should 
be made of radiography in connection with injuries of the limbs 
below the elbow and stifle joints. It probably gives greatest aid 
towards the precise diagnosis of bone injuries from the region of 
the fetlock downwards, but although it does thus assist in giving 
a prognosis it has bearing upon treatment. 
Diagnosis had to be attempted before radiography in veterinary 
work became general; and even now its immediate aid is not 
always available or possible. 

It is not possible, in the time allowed, for me to continue 
with the detailed description of the varying slight symptoms 
or indications that enable a substantially correct diagnosis to 
be made in those cases in which there is cracking only of the 
cannon and long pastern bones and fracturing of the short pastern, 
pedal and navicular bones. Radiography should not be made 


‘also for speedy removal of the animal from public view."’ 


an excuse for discontinuing the cultivation of one’s powers of 
observation. 

Mr. Sumner mentions the word insurance but once. I would 
have wished that this subject might have been enlarged upon. 
I know it may be both dangerous and treacherous ground to 
trespass upon, but I think many will agree that the insertion of 
a paragraph, often in red ink, that a policy does not cover any 


loss or injury by reason of which the animal is incapable of: 


performing its normal duties, is very unsatisfactory. I would like 
to see some consideration and revision of this matter; it is prob- 
able it would mean a raising of premium rates, and it is certain 
that it would entail a stricter examination for soundness as 
compared with general health at the time of acceptance of the 
animal for insurance. 

Finally, I would refer to the general remarks with which Mr. 
Sumner opened his paper, and since, by the way, they constitute 
the whole of the official summary, it may seem I have not treated 
them with the importance they deserve. I am sure, however, 
that you will agree with me that none will be found to criticise 
one word of what he has expressed so admirably. I agree with 
it whole-heartedly, but I am tempted by experience to say a 
word or two with some bearing upon the matters cf which he 
speaks. 

His suggestion that, as soon as conditions allow, a concerted 
effort should be made to evolve more suitable vehicles and appli- 
ances for the removal of the recumbent horse will, I am sure, 
be readily accepted by all concerned. In the paragraph immedi- 
ately preceding the one in which he expresses this hope he says:— 
“A part of this service (the needs of the injured animal) calls 
From 
one of my own experiences I would ask him whether this 
particular matter—the prevention of the psychological reflexes 
upon some human minds that call forth such explosions of false 
sentimentality—will ever effectively be accomplished? I record 
the experience: a tibia of a race-horse had fractured approaching 
the end of a race in front of the stands, fortunately and surpris- 
ingly, without the animal falling. The expedition and ease with 
which it was destroyed with a humane killer in full view otf the 
stands was later commented upon with most flattering praise 
from several quarters. But oh! the placing of a chain round the 
dead animal's neck and the dragging of it about 20 yards by 
a draught horse to the opposite side of the course, to which the 
public were not admitted, called forth the most abusive expres- 
sions of disgust and horror from the self-same quarters! 

Does not Mr. Sumner think that there are many who go to 
the very race-course of which he speaks fully expecting—I will 
not put it as high as hoping—that they may see some such 
sights? They certainly cannot expect to see much of the racing 
itself. And are they not, in many instances, the very people 
that are loudest in giving expressions to their false sentimentality: 


Mr. J. S. M. Cosgrove, w.R.c.v.s., (Dublin), who followed 
Mr. Reynolds in opening the discussion, said: I feel deeply con- 
scious of the honour of being associated with this paper, along 
with such esteemed and experienced gentlemen as the author. 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Brayley Reynolds. 

Rather than attempt to criticise or pick holes in this valuable 
paper, which indeed would be very difficult, I will, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman and Mr. Sumner, give a brief descrip- 
tion of the accidents commonly met with while racing and hunting 
in Ireland. 

In that country I am associated with two of the principal 
race-courses near Dublin, together with quite a few hunt meetings. 
These meetings comprise both racing on the flat and steeplechasing 
and over a natural country. I find that the majority of cases of 
fatal results, or those requiring humane destruction, are duc to 
fractures of the long bones. It would seem extraordinary that 
these occur almost entirely on the flat, and often on very good 
going, and are seldom the result of a fall. I am of the opinion 
that these fractures are due primarily to one of two causes, bone 
deficiency due primarily to an unbalanced mineral diet over 4 
long period, or to over-extension of the limb associated with acute 
concussion, depending on the manner in which the limb reaches 
the ground, always remembering that for a fraction of a second that 
one limb takes the whole weight of the body hurtling along at 
speeds between 30 and 40 miles an hour. I will sincerely request 
the view of the author and the meeting on this point. We also 
frequently come across undisplaced fractures or cracks, particu- 
larly in the cannonbone, and the common split pastern which 
often defy definite diagnosis without X-ray examination; in fact, we 
are continually surprised by the results of our X-rays which reveal 
many fractures of this type which without X-ray examination we 
quite honestly believe we would even pass over as a localised perio- 
stitis. We have discontinued completely treating this simple 
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undisplaced fracture with plaster of Paris bandages, and believe 
we get quicker results and che patient appears more comfortable 
with the ordinary elastroplast bandage. . 

Multiple simple fracture of the fetlock joint is also met with 
and in the case of animals of little or no stud value, we humanely 
destroy. The others we put in elastoplast bandages with a liberal 
amount of cotton wool padding, and allow the animal its freedom 
in the box, with preferably a suitable bed of peat or sawdust. 
One notable ‘case of this type was a mare called “Poker Chip” 
which fractured the metacarpus and suffraginis into at least six 
fragments about four years ago. She now has an enlarged 
anchylosed joint on which she is able to canter quite happily 
about the paddock. Since her accident she has bred the winner 
(“Queenpot ”) of this year’s One Thousand Guineas. 

Fracture of the external angle of the ilium is fairly often met 
with, which after the initial lameness sometimes lasting a couple 
of months, does not seem to interfere with the horse’s ability 
on the flat or over fences. Notable cases of this are “ Workman,” 

ed third and a winner in succeeding years of the Grand 
National ; “The Gripper,” the second best chaser in Ireland in 
the last decade, and winner of six good chases since his accident, 
which peculiarly occurred while jumping a fence without the 
horse falling. 

Injury to the spinal column and pelvis we see quite often in 

int-to-point racing, and is usually due to the horse not quite 
getting to the far side of these open ditches over which the races 
are usually run, and dropping his hind legs into the ditch. The 
types met with are similar to those so admirably described by 
Mr. Sumner. One particular case which differed from those of 
the author was one of spinal haemorrhage. This gelding fell at 


* an open ditch with apparently no ill effects and was walked 


Later that evening he was noticed 
This stiffness became gradually 
worse until in 48 hours the gelding was completely paralysed of 
the hind part. Post-mortem examination revealed haemorrhage 
of the lumbar region without any apparent injury to the vertebrae. 

Sprains of tendons and joints are met with at practically every 
race meeting, and we have now discontinued the old antiphlogis- 
tine measures and prefer again to treat with elastoplast bandage, 
believing that external support is much the best method of relief 
and support. We will be very anxious to hear of a subsequent 
treatment which dispenses with our painful and cruel one of 
blistering and _ firing. 

Injury to the soft tissues gives us most trouble and includes 
staked wounds into every conceivable part of the body, and it is 
surprising how often we are asked to treat gaping staked wounds 
of the axilla. Haemorrhage in this case is often excessive and 
great difficulty is found in ligaturing the blood vessels. The 
larger ones we tie off as quickly as possible and pack the wounds 
with sterile cotton wool and gauze. Our object in every one 
of these cases is to prevent and retard infection. It has become 
comparatively easy in the last few years with the advent of the 
sulpha drugs and penicillin. Where at all possible we suture after 
spraying with sulphonamide and treat systemically with penicillin 
or sulpha drugs, depending on -the severity of the injury, and 
value of the patient. We have got excellent results in wounds 
involving joints and tendon sheaths, by local injection above the 
seat of injury and general administration of penicillin. One 
particular case I have in mind is a hunter which received a 
small punctured wound into the face of the hock joint which 
was treated in this manner. This horse was again hunted in 
exactly 14 days subsequently. 

We always carry a simple first-aid outfit in our saddles when out 
hunting, which includes artery forceps and suturing material, band- 
ages and a couple of ounces of sulphonamide, and a most useful 
instrument is a small rubber tourniquet. We find that nothing 
frightens a lay owner more than a lot of haemorrhage and it is 
surprising the number of cases we meet in the hunting field of 
injuries to the small and large blood vessels. 

Either racing or hunting one soon learns to expect every 
conceivable form of case. One rather odd case was met at the 
Irish National meeting last year. It was a seven-year-old gelding, 
favourite in his race. He left the saddling enclosure quite sound 
and was found to be slightly lame at the starting gate and was 
withdrawn from the race. In about ten minutes he arrived 
back in the paddock literally on three legs and in intense pain. 
He showed definite symptoms of tibial paralysis but the pain 
and profuse sweating was very confusing. A colleague and I 
then noticed that the horse was in a black sweat with the excep- 
tion of the affected limb from a little above the stifle downwards, 
which remained absolutely dry. We diagnosed thrombosis of the 
femoral artery and destroyed the gelding. We were very pleased 


home about four miles. 


to confirm our diagnosis on post-mortem examination. The emboli 
came from the posterior aorta. It is interesting to note that 
although we traced the horse’s history fairly thoroughly, he was 
never known to show any lameness on either hind leg. 

I would again like to thank Mr. Sumner for his very excellent 
paper and congratulate the Organising Committee on a_ very 
successful Congress. 


* x * * * 


General Discussion 


Major Hamitton Kirk (London) commenced by saying that 
he wished to congratulate the writer of the paper and the openers 
of the discussion, and went on to say that he had come to support 
the greater use of X-rays in connection with injuries to animals, 

rticularly valuable animals. In fact, one might say that he 

ad come in defence of X-rays, because it had just been said 
that diagnosis was carried out clinically long before X-rays were 
used. It was also true that microbial fevers were treated by 
simple febrifuges before we had the sulphonamides and penicillin. 
However, if better methods were now available, why not use 
them. Mr. Cosgrove had told them about an interesting case of 
a treated fracture. It had particularly interested the speaker 
because three weeks previously he had X-rayed a horse which 
was valued at £500, and the owner, being extraordinarily fond 
of this animal, would have done anything to have saved it. 
Upon examination he found a split suffraginis, and there was 
consultation as to whether the horse should be destroyed, but 
as it was a mare, very valuable, and a great favourite, he had 
suggested that they should try to save it. He had an iron 
splint made on the spot and applied it over thick cotton wool, 
kept in position by bandages and 2 or 3 lb. of plaster of 
Paris. The horse was in extreme pain and could not bear to let 
the foot touch the ground. Splinting, however, obviated the 
necessity for the use of slings. A reasonable conclusion now wes 
that, given two months, that mare would be walking tolerably 
well, and even if the mare never hunted again, she could at 
least produce a foal. He felt convinced that in too many cases 
the easy way out (destruction) was adopted without sufficient 
examination of the possibility of treatment, Prolonged slinging 
would, of course, be prejudicial, but if a firm and well made 
splint was applied, this became unnecessary. 

Upon another occasion he had been sent to a certain town by 
the insurance underwriters to examine a race-horse with badly 
sprained flexor tendons: In this case, the local veterinary surgeon 
had reported that the horse would probably never race again 
and should be destroyed; but the insurance company was doubtful 
about that prognosis, and so was he. The local veterinary surgeon, 
however, was a man of wide experience with race-horses a 
at a later date confirmed his earlier report but added that if the 
horse had been a steeplechaser it might have been used again. 
Would the essayist explain why this could be true of a jumper 
though not of a flat-racer? 

M. Boucuet (France), in making a brief contribution, said 
he wished heartily to endorse certain remarks made by Mr. 
Reynolds. As Mr. Sumner had stressed, diagnosis in many cases 
was a very deceptive business as horses were very sensitive and 
sometimes greatly amplified pain they were suffering. For this 
reason it was particularly’ difficult to diagnose in the case of an 
accident, and in some cases it was necessary to wait for some 
days before a true decision could be made. Naturally it was 
better to employ X-rays if at all possible but even now clinical 
diagnosis was put before their use. He had on several occasions, 
after clinical diagnosis, come to the conclusion that there must 
be a decided split, whereas it had turned out after a few days 
that the horse was not lame. 

Mr. R. C. Crownurst (Newmarket) said that Mr. Sumner 
had mostly referred to fractures of bones in his paper, and bearing 
in mind his great experience at Liverpool it was surprising that 
he had not encountered more injuries of the soft structures in 
steeplechasers. It was also rather remarkable that more injuries 
to the abdominal organs had not been met with in view of the 
falls one saw at stiff fences. Perhaps the author would tell them 
if he had encountered ruptures of the stomach, intestines or 
spleen in association with these falls. On the subject of spontane- 
ous fractures, he thought that the most common one seen in 
flat-racing horses was a fracture of the suffraginis and it was 
difficult to understand why this should be so common, It did 
not occur only when a horse was galloping at full speed but also 
when it was just cantering. Strangely enough, the difterence 
in the state of the ground gave quite the opposite effect to what 
one would expect. This type of injury was rarely seen in a 
dry period and was much more frequent on a soft course. During 
a prolonged dry spell at Newmarket last year he had not come 
across one single case of this fracture, but there had been a 
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severe thunderstorm one Friday afternoon and they had one 
case of it the following day and a further one on the following 
Monday. What the explanation of this fact was he did not know. 

Racing conditions were somewhat different in America, and 
the most common fracture there was that of the pedal bone 
while fracture of the suffraginis was comparatively rare. 
Approximately 95 per cent. of fractures of the os pedis were of 
the outer wing of the left fore leg. Perhaps this fact was 
understandable when one considered that in America they always 
trained and raced in an anticlockwise direction. The turns on 
the courses there were, incidentally, far more severe than those 
in England. Regarding fractures of the sesamoids in the U.S.A., 
in most cases they were of the inner sesamoid bone of the left 
fore fetlock joint. 

Mr. Sumner’s case of luxation of the patella had been internal. 
In his experience this was a rare condition although he quite 
commonly came across an outer luxation. Whether or not there 
was some hereditary factor involved in the formation of the 
hind limbs was not clear, but one was rather led to suspect there 
was, evidence being rather specially marked in one particular 
breed of thoroughbred. Some people were under the impression 
that an animal should be rested following luxation but the 
speaker's experience had tended to show that the more exercise the 
animal had after this condition the less likely it was to be 
repeated. Also, by raising the heel of the shoe and keeping a 
horse on sawdust in its box, instead of straw, the tendency to 
repeat luxation was reduced. 

He expressed the wish for Mr. Sumner to enlarge a little upon 
his treatment of luxation of the fetlock joint with plaster casts. 
Did he apply these direct to the skin or did he protect the 
limb first with cotton wool or bandage? Regarding treatment 
of split pasterns, he found it unnecessary to apply plaster of 
Paris or a splint unless the fracture involved a severe shattering 
@f the bone with great displacement. If the injury was only 
a crack it would almost certainly become sound provided the 
horse was given sufficient time and left in its stable for at least 
one month. 


Mr. ©. Weicuton (Lincoln) congratulated Mr, Sumner on his 
paper and thanked Mr. Reynolds for his very excellent opening 
of the discussion. Mr. Cosgrove’s clinical cases had also been 
of great interest. It was, in fact, most pleasing that they should 
have a paper dealing with sport as no one more than the veterinary 
surgeon deserved a day in the hunting field or on a race-course. 

He had only two cases to describe, and these not because he 
had any special knowledge of race-course work. Both accidents 
occurred with horses at rest; one was a three-year-old ‘chaser 
and the other a seven-year-old hunter. This latter animal had 
been examined by one of his colleagues and also by a distin- 
guished veterinary surgeon visiting him at the time of the accident. 
When he himself had first examined the horse the history had, 
of course, been available from the veterinary surgeon originally 
in attendance. The animal had been found to be very ill one 
evening after its feed and a local practitioner who had been 
called in had found it in considerable pain. A fracture in the 
pelvic region was suspected but this was inexplicable because the 
animal had been in its box and perfectly quiet. One opinion 
was that the horse had a fracture of the ischium and the other 
clinician said there was a fracture of the ilium. His own ppinion 
was that the horse had a fracture of the ischium and so he 
reported to that effect: there was a considerable inflammatory 
condition around the hip joint. The mistake he had made 
was to give the animal a further fortnight to see if any improve- 
ment would take place. It did not appear to be in any great 
pain, and as it had already been examined by two very capable 
men he did not like to ‘‘ take the bull by the horns’’ and have 
it shot. However, in a fortnight’s time the condition was very 
much worse. There was a considerable wasting of muscle and the 
conclusion appeared to be that it would have to be destroyed, 
largely because it had made no progress. At the post-mortem 
examination they found a fracture of the ilium, which continued 
through the acetabulum into the ischium. Such a case proved 
the difficulty of diagnosis as here it had not been as right as 
it could have been. 

On the question of sweating in accident cases, he had found 
that profuse sweating was a very common symptom in many 
cases of fracture, and this was probably not so much confined 
to the spinal column as Mr. Sumner had suggested. 

The second case had also been very- difficult. A colleague 
had suggested that the animal chee Ge destroyed because of a 
fracture. It had been frightened while in a large covered shed 
and afterwards he was able, with considerable difficulty, to con- 
firm a fracture of the humerus, without displacement, at the 


proximal epiphysis. 


Professor W. M. Mitcuett (Edinburgh): The question of 
diseases and injuries of the horse had interested him for many 
years. One of the things perturbing him was what part the 
horse should play in the curriculum of instruction in veterinary 
colleges. In the United States there was a great tendency to 
place the horse as a very minor subject of study in the curriculum of 
anatomy. He was not at all certain that this was a wise move and 
in this country we had to be careful to make up our own minds 
and not be led by opinions from overseas. He had heard that 
some schools in England were thinking of using the dog as the 
chief subject for dissection and that the other domesticated 
animals should only be studied comparatively. It was certainly 
true that the cow was of more economic importance in agricul- 
tural practice, but was the horse not still a better subject for 
dissection even though cattle practice should be their main 
source of future employment? The anatomical structure of the 
horse closely resembled that of the cow, except the contents ‘of 
the abdomen, and in view of the greater variety of injuries and 
diseases of the horse which lend themselves to treatment he 
thought that the horse should retain its supremacy as a medium 
of basic training so that the size and bulk of large farm animals 
could be fully appreciated. 

In consideration of the injured horse he thought the state of 
soundness was important and he wished once again to draw 
attention to the possible effects which may arise from depreciation 
of the nervous system, particularly the peripheral nervous system. 
By training, a horse which was to a limited degree deficient in 
this way might reach such a state of fitness as to be capable of 
withstanding unusual stresses and strains because depreciation 
cf the control over muscles and tendons was limited, 

Post-mortem examination of horses destroyed on account of 
lameness was usually centred wholly upon the local condition, 
whereas examination of the animal as a whole often revealed 
similar pathological changes elsewhere in sites less vulnerable to 
the effects of trauma, He believed that there was a wide field for 
investigation of the nerve muscle mechanisms involved in many 
of the injuries as well as the diseases of the horse and illustrated 
this by referring to a case of sprain of the flexor tendons where 
he had found gross degeneration of the lateral volar nerve at 
the level of the upper border of the accessory carpal bone 
(pisiform) . 

Mr. J. Apamson, Junior (Bolton): He had mounted the rostrum 
rather to seek information than to add anything really construc- 
tive to the discussion. When the members read the name of the 
town in which he practised they would quickly realise that his 
experience of this type of work must be very limited, as Bolton 
Must be relegated to the ranks of the pygmies of the racing 
world when compared with giants like Newmarket, Liverpool and 
Chantilly. However, as a seeker of information he did not 
think he could do better than seek it from an acknowledged 
authority such as Mr. Sumner. 

With regard to recumbency in horses, a very accurate and 
complete description had been given, but there were some cases 
which could not be so clearly defined, and he would like to ask 
the author if he had used intravenous injections of cocaine, His 
own experience was that the intravenous injection of 4-6 c.c. 
of a 5 per cent. solution of cocaine hydrochloride would get a 
recumbent horse onto its feet, provided there was no serious 
injury, which prevented it rising. 

Another accident not mentioned in the paper was the bursting 
of blood vessels in race-horses. This accident must have been 
encountered many times by veterinary surgeons at race meetings 
and he wanted to know if there was any reliable first-aid method ot 
dealing with it, because it was rather alarming at the time and 
he knew of nothing which could be done on the spot which 
was effective. 


Mr. A. C. SHutrLewortH (Liverpool): He wished to say a few 
words upon more general lines concerning injuries received upon 
race-courses. They differed little from those injuries seen occasion- 
ally in the course of practice but were more violent and required 
urgent diagnosis. The excited atmosphere and impatient owners 
and public did not aid the veterinary surgeon to arrive at a 
considered conclusion. At times, the arrival of the owner, possibly 
a woman owner, excited and perhaps hysterical and accompanied 
by a party of friends in an advisory capacity, led to such con- 
fusion that one was tempted to use the humane killer in quite 
the wrong direction. 

As regards destruction, it was necessary on every occasion to 
consult with the owner and, if possible, with a colleague. He 
wished to point out his opinion that the views of two veterinary 
surgeons 


was in question, in cases where the owner would not accept the 
position as being hopeless. 


uld be unchallenged when destruction of a horse . 
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Mention had been made of investigating and recording the 
incidence of falls and fall injuries. Accidents might occur in 
the most bizarre circumstances but falls were the most fruitful 
source. In a large field some horses risked being unsighted at 
the first fence and fell as a result—in hurdling the horses appeared 
to be continuatly unsighted. With the field strung out, fit, strong 
horses not interfered with, rarely fell. As the animals tired, the 
occasional one could be seen to approach his fences in a “ Yes-no- 
yes-no” frame of mind, scramble through several and then fall. 
The horse that was tiring rapidly and obviously beaten should 
be pulled out. Professional riders would probably take such a 
horse out, but amateurs, either from pride or thoughtless gallantry, 
might not. It should be the duty of the stewards to “flag off” 
such hopelessly beaten horses. 

Mr. Sumner had described the methods of dealing with injured 
horses on the race-course as crude and unsatisfactory. They were 
strong words, but not, the speaker felt, too strong. On all courses 
there should be a sufficient number of veterinary surgeons to deal 
with accidents quickly. A middle-aged veterinary surgeon having 
come some distance over rough country in a hurry, was not at 
his best when he arrived. Means of communication between 
veterinary surgeons on the course were often unsatisfactory but an 
auxiliary flag system between these men could be devised. Good 
ambulances were also necessary. Something should be done to 
improve these ; horse-boxes or horse-floats of Boer War vintage 
were not good enough. There should be first-class equipment— 
comparab‘e with the beautiful vehicles in the stable car parks. 
The thoroughbred had been described as the spoilt darling of 
the horse world, but it became the Cinderella when injured. 
Surely it was not beyond achievement to have a small hospital 
block, well equipped, on recognised race-courses so that accident 
cases could be taken to a quiet and calm atmosphere for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Tue Repry 


Mr. Sumner, in reply, commenced by saying how impressed he 
was at the reply aroused by his “humble effort.” Never had he 
imagined that his words could create such obvious interest. 

The main criticism, however, appeared to be one upon omission 
rather than upon commission. When he had sat down to collect 
his thoughts before writing the paper he had found himself in a 
state of considerable bewilderment, not because of what had to 
be included but because of what would have to be left out, 
and because brevity was the soul of wit it was also, quite 
possibly, the backbone of such a contribution. 

The comments in the discussion had been put kindly and con- 
siderately ; he had listened to them with more than interest and 
some reverence, and it was with some diffidence that he found 
himself not wholly in agreement with what had been said by 
Mr. Reynolds. This contributor was not so impressed with the 
urgent necessity for the prompt and discreet removal of the 
injured. But in Liverpool they were under no delusion, if for 
no other reason than that the course with which they were 
associated, as regards distance and obstacles, was a severe test 
to ask a horse to submit himself to. That being so, they had 
«© be doubly anxious to avoid the public having any grounds for 
a legitimate complaint upon the continuation of a rather harrow- 
ing incident. 

It had been asked if sweating was of any help in the diagnosis 
of dificult cases. The answer was that in reference to spinal 
injuries he had so often been misled by the act of sweating and 
by sweaty patches that he utterly disregarded them. It was rather 
surprising to hear that in cases where the pelvis was concerned, 
Mr. Reynolds did not attach much importance to rectal examina- 


tion. On this matter, in fact, they were in complete disagree- 
ment. In some cases where there had been no obvious malforma- 


tion he had been led to approach the right spot by the rectum. 

The different factors relating to tendons had not been unduly 
stressed for the simple reason that they did not offer those very 
real difficulties in correct and prompt diagnosis which was the 
theme of the remarks. 

Comments had been made about the insurance factor and on 
the risk involved in dealing with this. In some measure it was 
the strict requirements of the insurance company which added 
considerably to the anxiety of a correct diagnosis. Fortunately 
he had not been involved in such a position, but it was easy 
to imagine an insurance company being most concerned if a 
veterinary surgeon shot a horse because of a “broken back” 
and the insurance veterinary surgeon found no evidence of a 
fracture at the post-mortem examination. Clauses in insurance 
policies dealt with death or “injuries such as to necessitate 
Slaughter,” and that was simple enough, but of course there 
were the unfortunate cases sufficient to preclude a horse from 


following its previous occupation yet not sufficient to justify 
slaugater on humanitarian grounds. 

Mr. Cosgrove, in the course of his most helpful remarks, had 
been most enlightening upon the incidence of fractures but, 
speaking for himself, the more he sought knowledge on the 
incidence of injuries, not only in equine sports but in others as 
well, the more he became fogged. Always it had seemed most 
extraordinary—and not only with chasers and race-horses—in horse 
practice how much distortion one could encounter, as a_ result 
of fracture of the ilium and yet action to remain true. The 
some contributor had also quoted a very interesting case of 
haemorrhage into the spinal cord. Personally, he had never 
seen this, but in one interesting case he had seen a very definite 
amount of haemorrhage in the lumbar part of the vertebral 
canal in the case of a horse that had the most extensive rupture 
of the psoas muscles that one could possibly imagine ; there was 
no injury to the canal itself or any connection between the 
haemorrhagic condition of the psoas muscles and the canal. 

Major Hamilton Kirk, as one might have expected, put in a 
plea for that subject so close to his heart, radiography. That 
plea could be supported without any qualms at all. The arrange- 
ments he (Mr. Sumner) used in dealing with this were not as 
complete as he would have liked but the facilities he did have 
were used to the fullest extent, and were, generally speaking, of 
the greatest value. The same contributor had spoken of the 
use of splints below the knee with regard to fractures, and he was 
to be congratulated on the happy issue which resulted in the case 
cited. But the speaker, despite repeated efforts in planning the 
application of the splint in its various forms, was unable to 
persuade himself that it was of any value at all. He did not 
think he would ever go back to the application of a splint in 
view of the improved plaster of Paris materials now available. 

Mr. Crowhurst had asked why no reference had been made 
to iniuries of soft structures. There was, however, not much 
difficulty in diagnosis here, but it was extraordinary that they 
did not get injuries to soft structures in anything like the numbers 
they got with joint damage. 

Experience showed that luxations were few and far between 
on the inner side although, having regard to anatomical structure, 
one would have thought that they would be more easily sustained 
there. To his knowledge there were two blood lines of horses in 
which the colts could put out their patellas without the slightest 
trouble. On the treatment of a luxated patella, he also put them 
on soft bedding, but this was done more in hope than with 
implicit faith. 

One speaker connected sprains and fractures with some degenera- 
tion or imbalance of the nervous system; he could not help 
but think, however, that all fractures in their incidence were 
not far removed from having a common cause in some deranged 
metabolic process. 

The Cyamwan said it was his privilege to thank the author of 
the paper, the openers of the discussion and all those who had 
contributed to it, and this he did with the greatest pleasure. 
Mr. Sumner had particularly asked to be atlowed to propose a 
vote of thanks as well and it would undoubtedly be the wish 
of evervone that he should be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Sumner sincerely thanked the openers of the discussion 
for their help in what had proved to be a very successful morn- 
ing. The proceedings had been an obvious case of the “ stuffing 
being more delectable than the goose,” and he wished to thank 
Mr. Brayley Reynolds, Mr. Cosgrove and other speakers very 
much indeed for their contributions. , 


Weekiy Wispom 


Whatever outward form our Commonwealth may assume in the 
future, the principles which inspire it must prevail in the world.— 
Tue Kine, addressing the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. (October 


13th.) 
* 


“ The Bill ‘to provide for safer milk’ will aim at the development 
of T.T. areas and extended pastcurisation of other milk. We must 
reiterate that the producer is still denied the promised facilities 
to push ahead with a greater volume of T.T. milk. The Board’s 
plan for area development was tabled years ago, vet to-day we are 
still squabbling over terms. 

‘This week we have had striking evidence of what producers can 
do in the way of record output. How much more of this vast 
sea of milk could have been T.T. if only there had been a little 
generosity and less parsimony?"”—Farmer and Stock-Breeder (Nov. 2). 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 
Laburnum Poisoning in Cattle 
D. R. ALLEN, M.R.c.v.s. 


VeTERINARY INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FisHertes, CARDIFF 


The cases occusred in a herd of twelve in-calf heifers about 
three years old, which were wintering out. The animals were all 
in good condition. Their feed consisted of home-g.own hay and 
oat straw, the water supply being a fresh running stream. 

The heifers were fed on the morning of February 7th when they 
appeared to be in good health. At about 3 to 4 p.m. the farmer 
observed that a grey and white heifer was down and salivating 
and appeared to be suffering from severe colic. From her appear- 
ance fe thought that she was going to die and sent for his 
Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. D. G. Llewellyn. When the remainder 
of the herd were examined it was found that two others, a grey 
one and a black one, were also salivating and showing symptoms 
of discomfort. 

Mr. Llewellyn arrived at 5 p.m. and observed the following 
symptoms : 

Grey and white heifer —Lying down and unable to rise, salivat- 
ing, grunting, abdominal pain. Breathing short and quick. Tem- 
perature 101° F. Hypersensitive. 

Grey heifer—Profuse salivation and grunting. Hypersensitive. 
This animal was able to stand and when made to move, walked 
with some slight inco-ordination and showed a peculiar spasmodic 
knuckling over of the fetlock joints of the fore and hind legs. 

Black heifer—Slight salivation but was picking at some hay. 

On moving she walked with some inco-ordination and showed 
occasional knuckling over of the hind fetlocks. 
_ The grey and the black heifers were walked steadily to the 
farm buildings, a distance of about half a mile. During this 
journey the grey heifer went down six times and the black one 
three or four times. In both animals the knuckling over of the 
fetlock joints was particularly noticeable after going down. 

The grey and white heifer was rugged up in the field (among 
some trees) and given 6 oz. mag. sulph., [stin 5 drachms and 
zingiberis; Rephrin 5 c.c. subcutaneously and Omnadin 5 c.c. 
She died at 9% p.m. the same evening, not having risen since first 
seen. 

The other two animals were given the same treatment. 


Fesravary 81H 


Grey heifer —The salivating and grunting had ceased and she 
seemed to be less hypersensitive. Pulse 85 per minute. When 
made to move she showed slight inco-ordination and knuckling 
over of the fetlocks and lay down after walking only a short dis- 
tance. Given 3 oz. sodium chloride and 4 drachms Istin. 

animal seemed much better and was cudding. 

se 62. 

On Monday, February 9th, Mr. Llewellyn asked me to sec 
these animals and to make a post-mortem examination on’ the one 
that had died. This was carried out at a knackery before visit- 
ing the farm. The findings were quite negative except that a 
number of twigs measuring up to two to three inches were present 
in the rumen and abomasum. These twigs were identified by 
Mr. John Rees, Plant Pathologist, N.A.A.S., Cardiff, as laburnum. 
The weight of laburnum recovered from this heifer was 42 gms., 
this constituting pieces of sufficient size to be readily identifiable 
and forming the greater part of the laburnum present. 

On our visiting the farm we found the grey heifer was in about 
the same condition as on the previous day but had picked at a little 
hay. Her temperature was normal. The black heifer was also in the 
same condition as on the previous day and her temperature also 
was normal. Both animals were standing with an abnormal 
straightness of the fetlock joints, particularly in the hind legs. 

When questioned about the laburnum the farmer informed us 
that the only laburnum trees he knew of were in his garden 
and there was no possibility of the animals having had access 
to these. A search was then made in the field where the animals 
had’ been grazing and there, near the hedge, two branches of 
laburnum were found, approximately 40 to 50 yards from where 
the grey and white heifer had gone down and died. These 
branches had obviously only recently been cut and it was assumed 
that they had come from the grourds of a large house which 
adjoined the field. The gardener at this house was in the habit 


of throwing branches of trees, etc., into the corner of the field 
where the laburnum was found, and it was later established that 
he did throw over these particular ones. : 

The branches clearly showed where the cattle had nibbied of 
twigs but it was evident that only a comparatively small quantity 
could have been eaten. Hoof marks were present aroun the 
branches. 

The two heifers slowly returned to normal health, except that 
after seven months the grey one occasionally knuckled over in the 
hind fetlocks. They have both calved living bull calves quite 
normally, the grey one two months and the black one four months 
after the poisoning. 

Miller quotes laburnum poisoning in cattle as producing gas in 
the stomach, paralysis of the limbs, dilation of the pupils, saliv ation 
and the animal becoming sleepy, followed by coma and convul- 
sive movements. 

According to Lander, Cornevin (1893) found it impossible to 
kill cattle with laburnum because of their refusal to eat it. 

Miiller made observations on cattle poisoned by laburnum: t 
showed bloating, paralysis of the limbs, sleepiness, dilatation of the 
pupils and later salivation, nausea, coma and occasional convulsive 
movements of the muscles of the extremities. 

There appear to be very few records of laburnum poisoning in 
cattle in spite of the prevalence of this tree and the easy access 
many cattle have to it. 

All parts of the tree are known to be toxic, especially the 
flowers and seeds, and cases have frequently been recorded of 
poisoning in children due to the ingestion of the seeds. This 
case illustrates how dangerous this tree is to cattle even when 
the less toxic parts of it are in ‘ 

One very interesting feature of this case is the prolonged 
knuckling over of the fetlocks which has ensued. 


REFERENCES 
MILLER. (1939.) A Veterinary Dictionary. 
LANDER. (1945.) Lander’s Veterinary Toxicology (Nicholson.) 
MULLER. (1917.) Plants Poisonous to Livestock. (Long.) 


ABSTRACT 


1V.—Physiological and Bacteriological Studies of 
ight Cases of ritis Treated With Penicillin. Morse, 
E. V. (1948.) Cornell Vet. 38, 273-285.] 


Seven confirmed cases of bovine pyelonephritis and one case of 
bovine traumatic pericarditis, from the urine of which C. renale 
was isolated, were investigated. The author determined the \alues 
for the various blood and urinary constituents. The animals were 
treated with 1,000,000 I.U. of calcium penicillin given subcutancously 
once daily over a period of ten days. It was concluded that the 
use of penicillin was fully justified and would remove the symptoms 
temporarily. Its use is suggested as a means of prolonging the 
life of useful animals for one or two further lactations. 


The blood and urine examinations were of value as means of 
diagnosis and prognosis. Briefly, in pyelonephritis there was said 
to be a high blood sugar, a consistently high blood level of non- 
protein nitrogen and raised blood preformed creatinine and urea 
levels. The urine samples had a high ammonia nitrogen and a low 
urea content. The pH of the urine was higher in the active stages 
of the disease. (In the traumatic pericarditis case the urine was 
acid.) Albumin and haemoglobin levels in the urine proved reliable 
indices of the progress of treatment. ARI 


CATTLE QUADRUPLETS BY ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


What are believed to be the first cattle quadruplets to be pro 
duced in this country by artificial insemination—all males—-have 
been born on a farm at Harbertonford, Devon. They are of the 
South Devon breed. 


Mr. Esmond Brown, of 12, Springfield Place, Bath, sends the 
following comment on the above news item: “‘ All males!’ This 
may be an accident, capable of simple technical explanation, but 
we should not ignore the possibility of its being a preliminary 
warning by Dame Nature that she does not altogether approve of 
these artificial goings-on.” 
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REPORT 


Progress in Milk Recording 
The Bureau of Records 


Report to rHe Mitk MarKetinc Boarp FOR THE YEAR 
Ocroser Ist, 1946, ro SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1947 


We reproduce below the text of this report by Mr. Joseph 
Edwards, Chief of the Production Division of the Milk Marketing 
Bourd, not only because it contains information of great interest 
to members of the veterinary profession, but in order that the 
profession may be kept informed of the progress which is being 
made in the great move forward to obtain some satisfactory method 
of milk recording, of which effort the Bureau of Records is an 
essential feature. 


RODUCTION 


(1) The recently published Annual Statement of Accounts for 
National Milk Records contained a new item of expenditure under 
the heading Bureau of Records. This may, therefore, be a fitting 
opportunity to review what is being done in this newly formed 
branch of its activities, and of even greater importance—whac 1s 
being planned for the future. 

(2) The purpose of the Bureau was first stated by the Chairman 
in his address to the Conference of Branch Representatives in 
London on April 17th, 1946, as follows: “To bring to bear on our 
breeding practice all scientific knowledge and information which 
is now becoming available in the milk records service.” The 
of the work of the Bureau was described to the Board on October 
22nd, 1946 (“ Pivposals for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Records”). It may be recapitulated briefly as: 

To make available, centrally, the largest possible number of 
po records of performance of our dairy stock in adequate 

To make — a great expansion in the progeny testin 
of dairy bulls and the of life-time of 
cows. 

To give a service to Breed Societies which will permit them 
to give a pedi service to their members and to do this 
(and to certify records for other purposes) without having to 
have recourse to members’ registers; and to give a similar 
service to the A.I. movement. 

To carry out investigations on milk records which will yield 
results of immediate practical value to breeders and milk pro- 
ducers and also to make -records available to scientific authori- 
>. who may wish to make more fundamental and long-term 
studies. 


ADMINISTRATION 


(3) Preparatory work was carried out in the summer of 1946 and 
the knowledge gained by the Board’s mission to Denmark in August 
of that year was invaluable. The change-over in recording in 
October, 1946, to a lactation basis and the acceptance of the stan- 
dard lactation provided the essential basic conditions for work to 
commence. It was, however, well into 1947 before the flow of 
lactation cards—which are the basic records—reached the Bureau 
on any scale and it is only since April, 1947, that our administrative 
arrangements have been in full operation. 

(4) The Bureau of Records is Nivided into a Lactation Section, 
Progeny Testing Section and Investigational Section :— 

Lactation Section.—Here the basic data—recorded in the first in- 
stance by the Recorder, and checked by the Branch Office on the 
Lactation Record Card—are assembled. From this file of sccords 
‘it is possible to deal with an enquiry in regard to individual animals. 
Here also is the basic material required for progeny testing and 
investigational work. 

Progeny Testing Section—A complete progeny test of a_buil 
should begin with the identity of the bull at birth, be followed 
by the identity of his offspring at birth and finally lead to an assess- 
ment of the performance of the offspring. leg sage 6 since 
calf marking is voluntagy, not all this information is available under 
our milk recording arrangements. In the main, thercfore, a bull 
first becomes known through receipt of a Lactation Record Card for 
one of his daughters and by that time he is probably not less than 
four years old. We are, however, able to obtain more compre- 
hensive information about bulls uscd in herds co-operating in our 
Calf Marketing Scheme and every endeavour is made to obtain 
similar information about the bulls used in the Artificial Insemina- 
tion Service. 

Investigation Section.—Here we are primarily concerned with the 
assembly of statistical data for the Regional and National Reports 
and this involves the preparation of the four basic tables which 


are printed in the former, and the tabular and analysis material 
which appears in the latter. In addition the analysis of the material 
included on the lactation record card and investigational work for 
the Board and its Advisory Committee are handled here. Further- 
more this section is responsible for the preparation of the A.1. 
Quarterly Report to the Central Advisory Committee and for the 
extensive mapping work in connection with the A.I, Centre and 
sub-centre plans of development. 

(5) Before leaving this question of administration a brief refer- 
ence might be made to staffing arrangements and to the links 
which have been established with the other departments of the 
Board. In this first year only a nucleus staff has been required. 
Full advantage has been taken of the co-operation given by the 
Board’s Establishment Branch but special mention must be made of 
the assistance already received and planned in the future from the 
Hollerith Department. The mechanical resources of the Board’s 
Hollerith D:partment, though harnessed to the accounting proce- 
dure, are able to give immense benefits in the economy of handling 
much of the work for which the Bureau is planned. The provision 
of basic data for analysis, for standard tabular work in the Regional 
Reports, and also the lists of records for Breed Society services can 
be tackled expeditiously with Hollerith aid. This contribution 
which the Hollerith Department is already making is under con- 
stant review, and in so far as it will not interfere with the accounting 
function, will be expanded. 


Service or Recorps 

(6) It will be some years before the records assembled can form 
anything approaching a history of recorded cattle in this country; 
the Bureau, however, will be the main source of information on 
milk production in this country. It will consider as its first 
responsibility the provision of a service of milk and butterfat records 
to all bona-fide users, authorities interested in breeding and individ- 
ual breeders following their own particular breeding projects. The 
authorities which are likely to be concerned with a service of this 
kind, apart from the Board itself, are the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Dairy Breed Societies. 

(7) The Milk Marketing Board—As the body milk 
producers the Board has to consider all means of providing the 
producers with the advantages of a good breeding a icy based on 
the use of proved sires and good cow-families. n more specific 
terms this involves: 

(a) The. widest p dissemination of records among pro- 
ducers.—Already through the medium of the Regional and National 
Reports on Milk Recording a greater volume of records than ever 
before is being published in this country. By giving increasing 
attention in its official publication, The Home Farmer, to breedin 
information, the producer can become more acquainted and wil 
eventually come to expect:a high standard of knowledge before he 
buys his breeding stock. In addition the Board through the series, 
“Milk Facts and Figures,” can help to keep up to date those per- 
sons most closely interested in the industry. As shown by the pub- 
lished documents seen by the Danish Mission, there is wide scope 
here for fruitful development. 

(b) An efficient service of milk records to the Board’s Al. 
organisation—The responsibility for choosing a bull for use in 
A.l. is a very heavy one. The present complement of 150 with an 
effectiveness equal to many times that number under natural mating 
conditions calls for practical safeguards to ensure that these animals 
transmit high milking qualities to their progeny. The health and 
fertility regulations laid down for this work are exacting, but 
over and above these a self-imposed regulation is accepted, 14.¢., 
that of getting the animals with the best guarantees for siring 
good progeny. It is in this respect that the Bureau of Records can 
assist. From April, 1947, to December, 1947, 13,649 records cover- 
ing some 327 bulls in which the Board have become interested, 
have been extracted. Out of this number 5J bulls have been 
purchased. This means that over this period for every bull pur- 
chased 267 records have been obtained. This service is highly 
appreciated by the A.I. organisation and although the work involved 
hitherto has meant a very wide search for records it has, with the 
co-operation of all concerned, been accomplished with some success. 
So far the work has been laborious, but as the Bureau grows it will 
become increasingly more self-contained and the speed and all 
round efficiency in the service will correspondingly improve. 

(c)_ A statistical service to the Board.—The Board, in its direction 
of policy on behalf of producers, requires from time to time infor- 
mation on such matters as trends in yield in various parts of the 
country, the effect of the calving programme, the rate of replacement 
(activé life of the cow); incidence of disease and so on. The 
420,000 lactation records received in 1946-47 will by September, 1948, 
have reached the million mark and this should provide a very use- 
ful cross-section of information or census upon which to build an 
efficient advisory service to the Board (as well as to the N.A.A.S.) 


on developments in the national dairy herd. 
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(8) The Ministry of Agriculiure—As an equal partner with the 
Board in the financial assistance given to the recording movement 
the Ministry have a very close interest in the extent to which milk 
records are being made available for the general benefit of the indus- 
try. It is certain that the Ministry will concur with our efforts to 
disseminate information on milk records by all possible methods, 
and we also have their unqualified support in our efforts to raise the 
quality of our AI. bulls. Both are essential elements in any policy 
of livestock improvement. In addftion the increased availability 
of records that will come about from the Bureau of Records will 
i an impetus to their particular schemes such as the Selected 

am Scheme, and the Dairy Licence, which rely on full use of 
records for their successful operation. To expedite this service of 
records we would like to see the acceptance by the Ministry of the 
305 day standard. 


(9) Dairy Breed Societies—For some years now Dairy Breed 
Societies have, through their “ Grading Up” and “ Merit Schemes,” 
shown a steadily increasing interest in milk and butterfat records. 
Their rapidly increasing membership has, through Breed Journals 
and Breed Shows and Sales, been made conscious of the value of 
milk records, and it has been recently proposed by one society 
that by 1951 all its members should belong to the official recording 
scheme. In this report no more need be said than that the Bureau 
is already engaged on an agreed basis of service for one society and 
is in consultation with two others. Every effort will be made to 
provide an efficient service to Breed Societies and, particularly 
Where standard records are asked for, very substantial economies 
can be made by using mechanical means in compilation. In an 
case we are confident that we can meet in full the heaviest demands 
likely to be made upon us. 


Some Resuits or Our Work To Date 


(10) Hitherto the main concern has been with the administrative 
arrangements in the Bureau and in establishing links with the 
Milk Recording organisation. Not all the attention, however, has 
been concentrated on this, and efforts are already being made to 
start using the material which is now becoming available centrally. 
Mention has been made of our service to Breed Societies and here 
it is interesting to note that some 140,000 pedigree and grading 
up records have been assembled in this first year. The service to 
the Board's A.I. organisation in connection with selection of AI. 
bulls and steps already taken to progeny test them have also been 
mentioned. Apart from these projects, analysis work has already 
begun and extracts from such work are given in the following 
paragraphs and appendices.* 


(11) Extracts from current investigational work (tor material 
used see Appendix Tables I to X). 


(a) Comparison of yields at 305 and 365 days respectively (pre- 
pared for the Ministry of Agriculture). An examination of a ran- 
dom sample of 5,637 cases seems to indicate that for those animals 
whose lactations extend to (and beyond) the 365th day the cumula- 
tive yield up to the 305th day is 91 per cent. of the cumulative 

ield on the 365th day, @¢., just less than one-tenth of the yield 
is given in the 60 days between these two dates. It is of interest to 
‘observe the results of an American investigation carried out on a 
selection of lactations which included delayed breeding (over one 
year interval between calvings) and three or four times daily 
milkings, in which the results showed that 88 per cent. of the 
accumulated yicld was obtained in ten months (305 days). A 
similar American investigation carried out on lactations of cows 
calving within 12 months showed that 95 per cent. of the yield was 
given in the first 305 days. 

These standards applied to the present Dairy Licence requirements 


give the following figures: — 
Prese: mt 95 %, of | 91 % of | 88% of 
(gallons) (gallons) (gallons) (gallons) 
First calf heifer . . - ve 600 570 546 528 
Second calf heifer ws o 700 665 637 616 
Subsequent calvings . 800 760 728 704 


* Lack of space precludes our publication of those appendices, which can be 
obtained on application to the Dairy Husbandry Department of the Milk Market- 
ing ‘S. es Ditton, Surrey. They are numbered as follows: 1. Com- 
parison of yiclds at 3 5 and 365 days respectively; II. The eff: ct on the butterfat 
result of “‘ cutting” the lactation at 3 5 days; III. Length of lactation—Distri- 
jution 4 breed; IV. Length of lactation—Distribution by Region; V. 
nterval between calving—Distributicn by breed; VI. The interval between 
calving— Distribution % Re fon: VII. Length of life of recorded cows; VIII. 
Effect of age on yield; IX ngth of dry period ; X. Effect of dry period before 
calving on Specimen of lactation and Hollerith cards ; and XII. 


eld ; 
Diagram of t the administration. 


(b) The eect on the lactation butterfat results of pedigree 
Friesians of “cutting” the lactation at 305 days.—A thousand 
records of butterfat tested pedigree Friesians which continued 
milking beyond 305 days were examined. Of this number 311 had 
one additional test after 305 days, 59 had a second additional test, 
and two had a third additional test. The net effect of all the 
additional tests carried out after 305 days was + 0-048 per cent. fat. 
It appears unlikely, ther-fore, that the publication of results on the 
standard lactation basis in our Regional and National Reports will 
materially affect the butterfat figure. 

(c) The length of lactation. 

(i) Distribution of length of lactation (prepared for_ the 
Friesian Society, February, 1946). An examination of 7,240 
Friesian lactations appearing in the 1944-45 Annual Returns 
gave the following :— 


Pedigree * Non-pedigree 
%o 
Proportion of lactations— 
Upto3 idays.. = 55-8 
3 5-364 days = 28-5 
365 days and over .. = 18-0 15-7 
Total .. ae = 100-0 100-0 


* These are confirmed by the results of a fuller investigation 
made in 1947. See Appendix, Table III. 


The results of an examination of a random sample of all lactation 
records received in the Bureau up to July, 1947, are given below :— 


Proportion of lactations in each group 


Length of lactation Ayr- Fric- Guern- Jersey Red Short. 
(number of days) shire sian sey Poll horn 
% % % % % % 

Up to 154 9-5 9-3 9-6 12-3 6°38 9-1 
155 to 2/4 50 40 2-9 3:8 4) 6-4 
2 5 to 254 15-1 12-1 67 8:3 12-9 17% 
255 to 3.4 32-3 29-4 21- 24-2 33-0 31-8 
3.5 and over 33-1 45-2 59-0 51-4 43°3 35-1 
100-0 lowe loon 

Number of cases examined 9,889 18,969 4,982 3,282 2,510 29,200 


(ii) Average length of lactation—There are serious difficul- 
ties in arriving at a fair average length of lactation. These 
difficulties are connected with the lack of precision in the 
definition of a “ normal” lactation and the danger of distortion 
arising from sclection. Neither the Annual Return nor one 
vear’s lactation cards provide wholly satisfactory material upon 
which to work. For the Annual Meeting a selcction made 
from records obtained on the 1945-46 Annual Returns gave a 
result of 305 days for pedigree and 287 days for non-pedigree. 
Further work is being done on this point to indicate results 
from alternative methods. The receipt of lactation cards for 
1947-48 will enable a study to be made on the full course of a 
lactation from calving to calving, and an examination of the 
reason for the end of the lactation will ensure a better basis 
for excluding abnormal cases, than has been possible hitherto. 

(d) The interval between calving. (Prepared for the National 
Advisory Committee)—Following on the recommendation of the 
Technical Sub-committee in May, 1946, that the lactation herd 
average be qualified by including for cows a figure of calving inter- 
val prior to the commencement of the lactation so that an index of 
management practice can be disclosed in the published results, we 
were call-d upon to examine the position. It was found that a herd 
calving index (this being the average of the calving intervals of 
the cows in the herd) in the majority of herds was below 13 months. 
It was proposed that in 1947-48 —_ herds with a calving index 
of below 14 months (430 days) would be eligible for publication, 
this higher limit being chosen so as not to penalise too heavily at 
this stage. In fact such a qualification is not likely to affect more 
than ten per cent. of the herds. 

Along with this an examination was made of the calving intervals 
of individual cows as indicated on the lactation records received in 
1946-47 and a sample of 29,476 records* ee an average for all 
breeds of 13 months (394 days) with breed differences of the fol- 


lowing order. 


* It must be carefully noted that this ple is of ity restricted to those 
animals for which a complete record is known of the full course from one calving 
o the subsequent calving. 
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Breed A calvi 
or breed 
type (days) 
Ayrshire 395 
Friesian 394 
Guernsey 42 
orse 
Poll 380 
Shorthorn 392 


(e) Length of life of recorded cows and the effect of age on 
yield.—Figures have already been published in The Home Farmer* 
on this feature and our more recent investigations support these 
earlicr results. An examination of a random sample of 67,611 
lactation records gave the following results: — 


Proportion af Ist calvers ahs 
2nd, 21-6 
3rd 16-9 
4th, 13-8 
5th, 9-2 
oh 5-7 
7th 3-1 
8th 2-1 
Mh ,, 1-2 
1 th O-5 
pe llth , 0-2 
a 12th and over O-1 
Average number of times calved = 3-1 


The results call for a further examination to ascertain the reasons 
why cows leave the herd. This feature seems closely related to the 
high incidence of short lactations as shown under (c) above, and an 
investigation combining these two should prove fruitful. 

The effect of age (number of lactations) on yield has been fully 
investigated in most countries and also, to some extent, in this 
country. The results have been used to evolve correction factors 
— have been widely applied to milk records particularly in 

merica. 


Average Index heifer Correction on 
yield yie the maximum 
(Ib.) = 100 (7th lactation) 
Ist lactation (heifer) 5,9 2 100-0 22-2 
2nd 6,372 167-8 16-1 
3rd ° 7, 33 119-2 + 73 
4th ° 7,342 124-4 + 3-4 
5th 7,460. 126-4 + 17 
6th is 7,48 125-5 + 23 
7th 7,583 128-5 
8th Fa 7,351 124-6 + 3-1 
7,151 121-2 + 58 
¢ 112-8 12- 
12th 6,731 114-0 


These two tables taken together disclose an unsatisfactory position; 
only 7-2 per cent. of our milk recorded cows reach the most - 
ductive period of their lives. Many problems are raised by a short 
working life and consequent replacement difficulties. 

(f) The Dry Period before calving—This is a factor which is 
known to have an important influence on yield. The following two 
tables summarise the position for 33,060 cows for which yield and 
dry period are available :— 


(i) Distribution of the extent of the dry period. 


Number of of cases 
i cases in each grou 
of days) (lactations) 
9 88 2-4 
10— 19 1,284 3-9 
2)>— 29 1,942 5-9 
39 2,757 8-3 
49— 49 3 469 10-5 
59 — 59 3,8 2 11-5 
6)— 69 3,537 10-7 
70 — 79 3,152 9-5 
8)— 89 2,716 8-2 
99— 99 2,329 70 
100 — 19 1,860 5-7 
110 — 119 1,389 4-2 
120 — 129 3-1 
13) — 139 765 2-3 
149 — 149 548 17 
15) and over 1,666 5-1 
33,6) 100-0 


Average length of dry period = 73 days 


* February, 1947; page 16. 


(ii) Effect of dry period on lactation yield. 


Dry Ave Comparison with 

period vie dry period yield : 

(number of days) (Ib.) 50/59 =— 100% 
o— 9 6,130 81-5 
10— 19 6,688 89-0 
29 4 
3)— 39 7,316 97-3 
49 7,499 “7 
5)— 59 7,517 1uu-0 
60 — 69 7,495 98-6 
70 — 79 7,342 
80 — 39 6,943 4 
— 6,544 
100 — 109 6,838 90-9 
ll) — 119 6,464 86-0 
12) — 129 6,262 83°3 
13) — 139 6,016 800 
14) — 149 5,901 78°5 
15) and over 5,302 76 


It will be seen that the most typical length of dry period (dp.) 
is one of 40 to 70 days and that a dry or rest period less than this 
has a depressing effect on yield. The effect of a d.p. longer than the 
average cannot be seen from the yield figures (column 2) without 
further analysis; this result can only be obtained by a study of 
the performance of cows for each of which several lactations with 
varying lengths of d.p.’s are available. One investigation already 
conducted on this basis shows a steady increase in yield with in- 
creasing length of d.p. The fact that the effect shown here is the 
opposite—a steady decrease in yield—suggests that a long d.p. is 
having a depressing effect on yield, because cows with short lacta- 
tions are being retained in the herd (to repeat their short perfor- 
mance in the next lactation). These short lactations may be due 
either to an hereditary inability to milk for a normal length of 
time or to a management deficiency resulting in early drying-off. 
Whatever the reason the fact is that more than 40 per cent. of 
this group of cows are dry for a rest period longer than is needed 
to give a normal lactation yield. 


(12) Other Investigations 

In addition to the investigations described in this Report there 
are others, the results of which will be presented in the Annual 
Report of National Milk Records for the year ending October Ist, 
1947. These will include : — 

(a) Methods of calculating “herd average” yield with special 
reference to a comparison between the “annual” and “ lactation” 
bases. 

(b) Average yields (1946-47) of three main breeds for specific 
areas in England and Wales. 

(c) A classification of butterfat results by breed and region. 

(d) A comparison of yields and active life of cow in “ Quality” 
and “non-Quality ” herds. 

(e) A comparison of yields according to size of herd. 

(f) The use of pedigree and non-pedigree bulls in recorded herds. 


FOURTH F.A.O. CONFERENCE 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations 
will hold its Fourth Annual Conference in Washington from 
November 15th. The Confereace will review the world food 
situation and the technical activities of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. It will also consider major constitutional, admini- 
strative and financial issues, particularly the budget for the next 
financial year. The United Kingdom Delegation will be led by 
the Rt. Hon. Tom Williams, m.p., Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The alternate leader is Mr. R. H. Franklin, c.B., C.B.E., 
Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Among other members of the Delegation will be Sir Ralph Enfield, 
c.B. (Chief Economic Adviser), and Mr. A. T. A. Dobson, c.B., 
C.V.0., C.B.E. (Fisheries Adviser), both of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries: Dr. N. C. Wright (Chief Scientific Adviser) of the 
Ministry of Food, Sir Gerard Clauson, k.c.MG., 0.B.£., Assistant 
Under-secretary of State in the Colonial Office; Mr. P. N. R. 
Butcher, Assistant Secretary in the Ministry of Health; as well 
as Mr. A. N. Duckham, oB.., Agricultural Attaché to the British 
Embassy, and Mr. G. R. Oake, Head of the British Supply Office 
(Food) in Washington. In addition, Mr. James Turner, President 
of the National Farmers’ Union, and Mr. E. G. Gooch, m.p., Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Agricultural Workers, will serve 
as advisers to the Delegation. 
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Penicillin Dosage in Large Animals 

Q. CCLXX. When administering penicillin parenterally to the 
large farm animals it is a matter of economic importance to know 
the mimmum efiective daily dose. 

1. What is the minimum effective daily dose of penicillin 
aqueous soiuuon to be used in large farm animals in 1.Us. per 
cwt.? 

2. imio now many doses showd the daily dose be div.ded ? 

3. Is there any means of administering the daily dose in one 
application without loss of efficiency ? 

A.—When first introduced for the treatment of disease penicillin 
was thought in vivo to act only as a bacteriostatic ; owing to the 
cost and shortage of supplies the quantities then used were only 
sufficient to exert a bacteriostatic action. Since the substance 
became cheaper and more freely available, it has been shown that 
in sufficient concentration penicillin exerts a bactericidal action 
on susceptible organisms. Exper.mentally, it has been shown that 
with an adequate bactericidal dose, 95 per cent. of susceptible 
organisms are killed in the first four hours; during the next four 
hours a bacteriostatic action is maintained and in the third period 
of four hours the remaining 5 per cent. of organisms will multiply 
till they attain 20 per cent. of the original total. In theory three 
adequate doses at eight-hour intervals should destroy very nearly 
all susceptible organisms and even if the interval is prolonged to 
12 hours, repeated dosage should prove very effective. It is neces- 
sary to emphasise that these statements apply only to susceptible 
organisms. It is also necessary to take into account the site of 
the focus of infection and the nature of any defensi-e barrier that 
may have been formed around it, for it may well be that parenteral 
administration of penicillin does not bring the substance into imme- 
diate contact with the causal focus. As a general rule, it is 
desirable to attack the susceptibie organisms with vigour so that 
the animal tissues are left free to cope with any penicillin-resistant 
strains. If the destruction of the penicillin-susceptible strains is 
delayed the penicillin-resistant strains may be permitted to develop 
to the detriment of the patient. Furthermore, it must be realised 
that penicillin has no action against toxins, though it may check 
the growth of toxin-producing organisms. From these points it 
may be appreciated that while figures of dosage may serve as a 
guide, the personal judgment of the practitioner in charge of the 
case must often be the deciding factor in computing the optimum 
dose and frequency of dosage. 

Research has shown that a concentration of 0-1 unit of penicillin 
per millimetre is effective as a bacteriostatic in most clinical infec- 
tions, but for full bactericidal action 0-5 units per millilitre are 
required. This means that theoretically 5,000 units per cwt. should 
exert a bacteriostatic action and 25.000 units per cwt. should 
exert a bactericidal action, but the effectiveness must depend on 
the susceptibility of the ofganism and the access of penicillin to 
the organisms. Some time must ela before sufficient ‘clinical 
experience has accumulated to enable the dosage of penicillin in 
bovines to be defined. The trend of present experience suggests 
that the dosage used should be larger than those based on the 
theoretic conceptions already mentioned and that administration 
should be carried out at 12-hour intervals. Results with penicillin 
administered on a basis designed to delay absorption and so reduce 
administration to one daily dose have not been very satisfactory. 

It seems a good guide in the use of penicillin for the treatment 
of acute infections to hit hard, hit often and keep on hitting till 
there is nothing more to hit. 


Persistent Oestrus in the Bitch 

Q. CCLXXI.—/ have as a patient a white bull terrier bitch, 15 
months old, which has been on heat for seven weeks. What treat- 
ment would you adopt to clear up the condition? Injections of 
vitamin K and pituitrin seem to be having the desired effect, but 
only very slowly, and I am wondering if there is anything specific 
I can do. 

The above condition is definitely not pyometra or metritis. The 
bitch is very well otherwise. 

A.—Prolonged oestrus in a young and otherwise healthy bitch 
as described by the questioner is probably due to the presence of 
mature graafian follicles in the ovary which fail to rupture and 
luteinise. Luteinisation of the follicles will terminate oestrus and 


this may be brought about by the injection of luteinising hormone 
in doses of 100 to 200 international units. Messrs Burroughs 
Wellcome put up a suitable preparation. 

Alternatively, the injection of extract of corpus luteum will also 
prove effective, a dosage of 2 to 4+ gr. desiccated gland being usual, 
repeated if necessary in about five days. Of these methods the 
former is probably preferable, although the latter may give quick 
results, but which may prove transient. 

Progesterone in oil will also cause luteinisation thus terminating 
oestrus, but dosage in small animals seems somewhat undetermined, 
and excessive corpus luteum formation with subsequent derange- 
ment of ovarian function may result, as noted by Kirk in his recent 
publication “Index of Treatment,” vide “ Abortion,” page 157. 


Colchicum Autumnale Poisoning 
Q. CCLXXII.—Could you tell me the best way to treat poisoning 
by Cotcuicum AutuMNALE (Meadow Saffron) ? 


A.—Colchicum autumnale contains the alkaloid colchicine, to 
which there is no known chemical or physiological antidote. The 
stomach may be washed out with dilute tannic acid solution, which 
precipitates colchicine. Oily and mucilaginous drinks may be given, 
with opiates to relieve pain and tranquillise the bowel. Injections 
of caffeine or strychnine may be given in cases of collapse. In 
sub-acute poisoning, magnesium sulphate is sometimes useful. 


Bumblefoot in Poultry 

Q. CCLXXIN.—A client of mine is having frequent cases of 
“ bumblefoot” in his fowls and geese. I have been called to see 
several, and have treaied some surgically, and some with staphylo- 
coccal téxoid—with vurying success. On my advice birds were 
removed to entirely fresh runs, but further cases are still occurring. 

I should value your opinion on any further line of treatment | 
might adopt—or prevention. 

I might add that some cases never form a typical caséous 
“ bumble,” but merely show heat and become hopelessly fibrosed. 


A.—The questioner’s experience is identical with the respondent's 
own, and he regrets that he is unable to suggest any more fruitful 
lines of approach to the problem. 

A recent outbreak of staphylococcal arthritis in pes (an asso- 
ciated condition) was, he understands, successfully treated by a 
veterinary practitioner by the intramuscular inoculation of 20,000 
units of penicillin. 

The literature has been consulted, but no other reasonable sug- 
gestion can be found. 


SKULL OF PROCONSUL FROM RUSINGA ISLAND 


The second season’s work of the British-Kenya Miocene Expedi- 
tion in the Kavirondo region of Lake Victoria has culminated in 
one of the most or discoveries yet made there. Dr. L. S. B. 
Leakey, the field director of the Expedition, has announced the 
finding on Rusinga Island on October 2nd of the greater part of 4 
skull of one of the species of Miocene apes belonging to the genus 
Proconsul, probably Pr. africanus (Hopwood). p to now, f 
remains of Miocene and Pliocene apes in Africa and other parts of 
the world have been practically confined to teeth and fragments of 
jaws, and this new discovery for the first time provides information 
r-garding the whole of the facial skeleton and much of the brain 
case. Nature comments: “The jaws and facial skeleton are remark- 
ably complete, though they are somewhat displaced by distortion 
on the left side. The forehead region is particularly interesting, 
for it shows a complete absence of the supra-orbital torus which 
is so characteristic of the modern African anthropoid apes. Another 
interesting feature is the unusual thinness of the cranial wall. The 
specimen is extremely fragile, and evidently must have required 
consummate skill for its successful removal from the deposits in 
which it was found. Mrs. Leakey was coger | the first to see some 
small fragments of the skull, where they had been washed out on 
the slope of one of the gullies which were being explored. She 
directed the attention of her husband who, cutting back into the 
beds, brought to light ‘this most important, and indeed unique, 
fossil. Mrs. Leakey has brought the skull by air to Great Britain, 
and in the first instance it will be deposited at the Department of 
Human Anatomy at Oxford, where it will be studied in detail, in 
connection with more than a hundred other specimens of Miocent 
fossil apes which the British-Kenya Miocene Expedition has col- 
lected over the last two years, It is particularly pn to note 
that this expedition, which was mainly financed in its first year 


(1947) with the aid of a grant from the Royal Society, has proved 
such an outstanding success.” 


Questions and Answers 
The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can reiate to any aspect of vetermary work. For purposes of record, each 
yy Sent lusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism the cuties ‘wal bo 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor. fo 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Horszs (Transit ConpITIons) 


Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he will 
take special measures to see that where horses are slaughtered for 
food, or transported alive for slaughter abroad, their treatment is 
as humane as possible. 

Mr. G. Brown: The responsibility of my right hon. Friend in 
this matter is limited to the protection of horses, whether intended 
for slaughter or not, from unnecessary suffering during inland 
transit or sea passage. Orders designed to ensure humane treat- 
ment for horses and for other animals while in transit have been in 
we 4 many years and, I understand, are generally being well 
observed, 


Exportep Horses 


Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Agriculture how many horses 
were — from this country for slaughter abroad in the last 12 
months. 

Mr. G. Brows: During the year ended September 30th last, 3,628 
horses were shipped to Europe after being certified by veterinary 
inspectors as capable of being conveyed and diserabarked without 
cruelty and of being worked without suffering. I have no infor- 
mation as to the purposes for which the horses were exported. 


BroLocicaL SERVICE 


Mr. Keetinc asked the Lord President of the Council what steps 
arc being taken for the establishment of a biological service in 
accordance with his announcement on April 29th, 1948; and 
whether this service will be in charge of the conservation of flora 
and fauna throughout Great Britain, including the proposed Nature 
Reserves. 

Tue Lorp Present oF tHE Councit (Mr. Hersert Morrison): 
Preparations for the Biological Service are approaching completion, 
and I am glad to be able to announce that Captain Cyril Diver, 
c.B.E., has been eg to take charge of it with the consent of 
the authorities of this House and has taken up his duties to-day 
November Ist). The London office of the Service will be in 

horney House, Smith Square, $.W.1. The Service will be respon- 
sible for the conservation of fauna and flora throughout Great 
Britain including Nature Reserves. 

Mr. Keewinc: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that those of 
us who have benefited from-Captain Diver’s help to Committees 
upstairs, where he has served this House for nearly 30 years, will 
miss him very much, but they will be sure that his administrative 
ability, and also his learning as a naturalist, will be of great value 
to the country in his important new office. 

Mr. Morrison: I am much obliged to the hon. Gentleman. The 
view he has indicated is also shared by His Majesty’s Government. 


PRESENTATION OF “MOST CONSISTENT POULTRY 
BREEDER” AWARD 


The trophy presented by the British Oil and Cake Mills, Limited, 
to the most consistent breeder over a period of five consecutive 
years, was awarded last year for the first time to Mr. R. W. Walker 
and this year the winner is Mr. H. D. Barley, of King’s Norton. 
It was apparently a close contest between Messrs. Walker, Barley, 
Ewart Hebditch and Y. Watanabé, but after many deliberations 
and a consultation with Professor Morley A. Jull, of America, 
H. D. Barley was acclaimed the winner. 

The popularity of the award was evident at its presentation 
ceremony, held recently, at Grosvenor House, when breeders, 
scientists, Press representatives and officials gathered at a luncheon 
given in Mr. Barley’s honour. Particular pleasuse was expressed 
at the attendance of Mr. Tom Elliott, former manager of the 
National Laying Test, now poultry farming in Midlothian. After 
speeches by Mr. G. Chipperfield, chairman of the British Oil and 
Cake Mills, Limited, and Mr. and Mrs. Barley, Dr. R. F. Gordon, 
of the Animal Health Trust, thanked the hosts for their generous 
interested in Britain’s poultry industry and expressed his keen 
appreciation of the value of their hen battery laying tests, feeding 
trials, films, etc. ‘ 

* * * * * 


Durham A.E.C. have decided not to issue compulsory sheep- 
dipping orders. The Director of Agriculture, Mr. j. . Cassels, has 
reported that the county is free from sheep scab. There are no 
dipping regulations -in force in Durham or Northumberland. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary ef Events 

13th.—Annual eo of the Society of Women Veterinary 
Surgeons, at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

16th.—Annual Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., at 
Edinburgh (Royal “Dick” Veterinary College), 2.30 p.m. 

19th.—Annual Meeting of the North Wales Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Ruthin (Council Chambers), 2.15 p.m. 

24th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Liverpcol (The Veterinary Hospital, Pembroke Gar- 
dens), 2.30 p.m. 

24th.—Meeting of the West of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 

~ in Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

25th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Tunbridge Wells (Royal Mount Ephraim Hotel), 
2.30 p.m. 

, 26th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 

Reading (Caversham Bridge Hotel), 2.30 p.m. . 
8th.—Meeting of the Technical Development Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 11 a.m. 


* * * * * 


Docking of Horses 

From time to time the question of the docking of horses has 
become an issue, even to the extent of the promotion of a Bill 
to prohibit the practice. The Association has not recently considered 
its policy in this matter and is anxious to have the guidance of 
members. 

The question has been referred to divisions, but it is the desire 
of the Association that the views of individuals specially interested 
in this question be given due consideration. Members who wish 
to respond to this invitation are requested to forward their views 
to the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1 by 
November 30th, with a reasoned explanation of their basis. 

* * 

jury Service 

The Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons desires 
to inform all members of the Royal College who are in practice 
(this means who are paying their annual fee) that if any summons 
to serve on a jury should be received, then the member concerned 
should write directly to the Under Sheriff who has sent the summons 
and quote section 24 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948, which 
reads “No member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
shall if actually practising veterinary surgery be liable to serve on 
any jury.” 

imilarly if any member should receive a notification that his 
name has been marked on the list as eligible for jury service he 
should communicate with the authority who so informed him and 


quote the above section of the Act. 
Section 24 above quoted applies to England, Scotland and Wales. 


* * * * 2 


The Knatker’s Yard Order, 1948 


This Order, made by the Minister of Food, will come into force 
on December 19th, 1948. It applies to England, Wales and Scotland, 
but not to North Ireland. 

The Order requires :— 

(a) the occupier of a knacker’s yard in England or Wales 
to hold a licence granted by the* Minister of Food under this 
Order in addition to any other licence to use the premises as a 
knacker’s yard granted by a local authority under the existing 
law ; 

(b) the occupier of a knacker’s yard in England, Wales or 
Scotland, to keep records of the animals or carcases received 
into the yard, and to furnish such information relating to the 
undertaking as may be prescribed by the Minister by notice 
served under the Order. 

* * * * * 
PERSONAL 

Births.—Ducxett.—On October 18th, 1948, to Lynne, wife of A. L. 
Duckett, M.R.c.v.s., of 10, Newport Road, Cardiff—a daughter, 
Jacquelyn Pat. 

Lowes.—On September 29th, 1948, at Manygates Maternity Home, 
Wakefield, to Dorothy (née Cox) wife of Emerson Lowes, M.R.C.V.8.— 
a daughter, Judith Anne. 

Mitter.—On November 2nd, 1948, at Poltimore Nursing Home, 
Exeter, to Zoe and Eric R. Miller, m.r.c.v.s.—a daughter, Susan 
May. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Hatt, Randal Brown, The Knowe, Larne, N. Ireland. Graduated 
Glasgow, December IIth, 1937. Died October 29th, 1948; aged 
38 years. 

Mr. R. B. Acciwent 


The Belfast Telegraph records that Mr. Randal B. Hall was 
found dead early on October 29th at the foot of the stairs in the 
home of his mother, The Knowe, Roddens, Larne, with whom he 
lived. He was in his usual health on the previous day, and at 
the inquest a verdict of “accidental death” was returned. Dr. 
H. C. Maguire gave evidence that death resulted from shock, 
laceration of the brain and haemorrhage caused in his opinion when 
Mr. Hall fell and struck his head against the sharp edge of the base 
of a fireplace. 

Mr. Hall, whose argo training was taken at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Glasgow, served during the war in the Army 
— Corps, and later resumed practice in Larne and Bally- 
clare. 

He was a son of the late Mr. Hugh Hall, a well-known Larne coal 
merchant, and his elder brother is Mr. Stanley Hall, p.a. Deep 
sympathy is felt for his mother and brother, so suddenly and 
tragically bereaved, for the news of his death came as a great shock 
to his many friends in East Antrim. 


* * * * * 
CANADIAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 


An Act to incorporate the Canadian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was passed by the Canadian Senate and later irtroduced and 
assed by the House of Commons and given Royal Assent on 
30th, 1948. 

The objects of the incorporated Association, the Head Office of 
which is in Ottawa and which has Dr. E. F. Johnson as the first 
President of its Board of Directors, are as follows: 

(a) to cultivate and advance the art and science of veterinary 
medicine and surgery and to maintain the hon wr and interests 
of the veterinary profession ; 

(6) to conduct, direct, encourage, support or provide for exhaus- 
tive surgical and medical veterinary research ; 

(c) to clevate and sustain and improve the professional charac- 
ter and education of veterinarians in Canada ; 

(d) to promote mutual improvement and goodwill among 
members of the veterinary profession ; 

(e) to enlighten aud direct public opinion in relation to surgi- 
cal and medical veterinary science and to promote the public 
health in connection with such science ; 

(f) to publish veterinary journals, reports and treaties ; 

(g) to establish an examining board to examine candidates for 
admission to the veterinary profession and to grant certificates of 
qualification ; 

(h) to establish qualifications in veterinary science so that the 
holders thereof shall be acceptable and privileged to practice in 
any of the provinces of Canada or throughout the whole of 
Canada, subject only to the provisions of registration in any of the 
provincial associations ; 

(i) to establish a master register for Canada of veterinarians 
and to publish and revise the same from time to time ; 

(j) to make grants of money out of the funds of the Associa- 
tion for the promotion of veterinary medicine and allied sciences 
in such manner as may from time to time be determined ; 

(k) to be a national body, representing the profession as a 
whole and among other things to represent the profession as 
adviser and arbitrator with regard to employment and working 
conditions for veterinarians ; 

(J) to do all such other lawful acts as are incidental or con- 
ducive to the attainment of the foregoing objects and without 
being limited by the foregoing to promote the general welfare of 
the veterinary profession in Canada. 


* * * * * 


ERADICATION OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN DENMARK 
AND ITS LESSONS 


In your last issue (Vet. Rec. November 6th, 1948, p. 577) you 
drew attention to a leading article in The Times apropos the 
recent Dairy Show held in London, commenting upon the tardiness 
of the Government in implementing their declare licy to eradi- 
cate bovine tuberculosis by “cleaning up” counties of infected 
herds and upon the apathy and neglect of dairy farmers in many 

arts of the country in assisting in the process. A letter from 


rd Bledisloe in The Times (October 30th) was also reproduced 
in which he stressed particularly the action taken by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England in giving impetus to the scheme 


of eradication. He rightly concluded that Britain’s record in 
respect of bovine tuberculosis is not one on which we can justly pride 
ourselves, this country at the moment occupying bottom place 
among the worst infected countries of the world which also include 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and France, whereas in a few coun- 
tries in which energetic action has been taken, and which include 
the United States of America, bovine tuberculosis has been com- 
pletely or nearly completely eradicated. 

Now, one of the most formidable obstacles confronting a policy 
of total eradication in countries such as Britain (as was emphasised 
by the late Sir John M’Fadyean many years ago) has been this 
initial difficulty of high incidence, which would render formidable 
the question of compensating owners in several parts of the country 
for the elimination of cattle diagnosed as tuberculous from their 
herds. On the other hand, in countries like the United States of 
America, that initial difficulty was far less in magnitude, and at 
a time, between the last two wars, when the Federal Government 
thought well to divert public funds liberally to relieve agricultural 
depression, success was obtained in a remarkable manner so that 
the scourge of tuberculosis appears to have been banished once and 
for all time from American herds. As the late Sir John M’Fadyean 
had insisted, if some means could be found to depress the initial 
incidence among British dairy stock from about 40 per cent. to 
ten per cent., a policy of eradication could then be pursued, accord- 
ing to the American model, and he doubtless had in mind the pos- 
sibility that vaccination, by B.C.G. or some other method, would 
be a suitable means to secure the desired initial decrease in incid- 
ence. 

Happily, evidence is now forthcoming that, with increased cx- 
perience in modes of control, arguments such as those adduced by 
M’Fadyean are no longer entirely valid. This evidence has been to 
some extent displayed recently in the British veterinary literature,* 
and it resides principally upon the success achieved in what has 
come to be called “ Area Eradication” which comprises in the 
first place, the eradication of infection from those areas with initially 
relatively low incidence in which the process is most readily applic- 
able and then gradually extending the process to those areas with 
higher incidence, clean stock being meanwhile created for replacement 
of the infected cattle eliminated from these more severely affected 
areas. Francis, indeed, has already drawn attention to the conspicu- 
ous success achieved within a remarkably short period of time in a 
country, namely Denmark, where tuberculosis had obtained a hold 
on the dairy stock to a degree, as mentioned by Lord Bledisloe in 
his letter, not far different from that, prevailing in the worst con- 
taminated areas in Britain. 


This impression of the success obtained: in Denmark ts now 
confirmed in a short letter published in The Times (November 4th, 
1948), by Hr. P. A. Moltesen, Agricultural Attaché, Danish Embassy, 
London. Commenting upon the statements made in Lord Bledisloe’s 
letter in which reference was made to the state of affairs in Den- 
mark, Hr. Mo‘tesen says: “I would like to take this opportunity 
te call your attention to the fact that the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in the Danish dairy herds has made rabid progress 
during the past few years so that Denmark is virtually free from 
this disease. In July, 1947, 97-4 per cent. of all Danish herds 
were ‘cleaned ub, and during the last year, this percentage has 
further increased.” (My italics.) 


With the further evidence to hand of the remarkable success 
achieved in Denmark, there is therefore available increased support 
to the arguments adduced in the recent British veterinary literature 
above quoted. That is, without delay, total eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis must be regarded as the sole objective in dealing with 
this grave problem, and it must be quickly achieved. Otherwise, 
if it is not quickly achieved, it will be to our continued discredit 
as a nation. —J. T.F. 


* See (1) Bovine Tuberculosis, by John Francis (London: Staples 
Press); (2) Article in Tubercle by Ritchie and Stam (Abstr. Vet. 
Rec. 60, 305); (3) Bovine Tuberculosis: Total Eradication as an 
Objective, by J. T. Edwards (Vet. J., 1948, 104, 223-232); (4) 


Recent article by Francis “ The Contributions that Quarantine, 


Sanitary Measures and Eradication can make to Preventive Medi- 
cine” (Vet. Rec. 60, 361-366). 


* * * * * 


Several investigators have called attention to the possibility of 
hexachlorocyclohexane imparting undesirable flavours to eggs and 
poultry meat, following its use as a louse remedy. Miller et al. 
of Washington Experiment Station used three commercial roost 
paints containing this chemical. None of the products tested was 
without some undesirable effect on meat and eggs, but there was 
considerable variability in the odour and flavour imparted by them. 
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A musty odour exuding during the process of cooking and a musty 


Percentage 
flavour of the cooked meat are characteristic. Some recent investi- Paar a Cuneo Number of Suiits of a 
gations have indicated that the musty odour or taste may be due od ct tm coe foe 
to impurities rather than to the chemical itself. Veterinarians should 4.6.47 in force as Attestation as at Total 
warn poultrymen of the possible effects of delousing agents con- at 3 .9.48 3 1.9.48 Cattle 
taining hexachlorocyclohexane when used jn laying flocks, or for Aberdeen 2 6,252 135 12,721 61 
birds that are to be used soon for meat purposes.—Vet. Med. 58. 18 8 9.0 9 15°5 
* * * * Banff “7 27 2.99 
u e 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are {/ackmannan . . +333 42- 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, Pumfrics «Me 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. pat Lothian 14, 57 31 2°382 16-9 
Dorset—St. Andrew’s Farm, Bedchester, Shaftesbury, Dorset 
(November 6th). Kirkcudbright 69, 70 698 45.615 
Wilts—Little Langford Farm, Steeple Langford, Salisbury, Wilts. yidlothian ss 
(November 4th). Moray 27,775 41 3,248 11-7 
Nairn 7,923 16 977 123 
* * * * Orkney 45,3 1 2,211 4-9 
Perth 148 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Scheme Runfrew 3 (78) 338 57°83 
STATEMENT SHOWING PosITION OF “ ATTESTED HERDS”? IN EACH COUNTY Ross-shire 36,928 36 1,853 50 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 3.TH, 1948 Roxburgh 3,545 43 2,739 9-1 
lkirk . 5.268 27 1, 91 20-7 
Stirling .. we +. 39,488 319 16,36) 41-4 
Percentage Sutherland _ ne 9,559 26 445 47 
Total Certificates Number of Cattle of West Lothian -- 14,213 12 5,63) 39-6 
County Cattle of covered by Attested Wigtown He -. 67,666 497 44, 33 65-1 
as at Attestation Certificates of Cattle to Zetland is 7,68 1,953 *6,577 lw-0 
4.6.47 inforce as  Attestat’on as at Total 
at 3.9.48 30.9.48 Cattle SCOTLAND 1,458,6 4 10,889 514,89) 35°3 
Bedford. . 45,187 7 4,425 9-8 GREAT BRITAIN 8,633,216 35,27) 1,391,312 16-1 
Cambridge 310 70 4°158 14-2 © A'l cattle herds in Zctland are attested. This figure represents the numb 
Isle of Ely 18,937 85) 4-5 of animals in the last test of the herds. 
Chester 235,479 354 19,345 8-2 
r ,039 
Deby 178996 8°831 49 R.C.V.S. Animal Management Examination 
Devon .. 374,657 493 1,°68 56 List oF SuccessFuL CANDIDATES 
Essex. 413 21,424 17:8 Anderson, 1.H. Randell, George 
Gloucester = Barton, D. J. (Credit) Thompson, J. D. 
Broom, T. M. Vincent, J. F. D. 
13398 9-9 Fitzsimmons, W. M. Watkinson, D. E. (Credit) 
ertford 57,286 187 12,716 22-2 Patra, B. N. 
Huntingdon 27,631 1,875 6-8 
Kent .. 117,619  . 310 15,45 
4-9 Anderson, R. H. Leslie, P. G. (Credit) 
Bennett, D. G. McCormick, A. N._ 
Lincoln (F.esteven , : Bowler, R. K. (Credit) McCulloch, A. F. 
= Boycott, B. R. Mackenzie, C. P. 
orthampton 145,281 79 ‘985 3-4 ~ W. E 
Soke of Peterborough 7,82 cunningham, A. L. allalieu, J. M. 
Drake, T. J. Merry, S. J. 
otting ee ee .R. 
Rutland 20071 11 625 3-1 Duguid, I. M. Ormiston, T. T. 
Salop_.. 361.168 Earnshaw, D. G. Palmer, R. H. F. 
Somerset 7,6 1 x illi i 
Suffolk, East 75,125 135 7.448 9-9 idgar, J. T. obertson, A.G. 
Suffolk, West . . 21 108 Fisher, E. W. (Credit) Stokes, P. M. (Credit) 
Surrey . bah 49,448 271 ou P Fleming, Miss H. E. Storrar, J. E. 
= Forrest, W. T. Sutherland, Miss A. M. 
Warwick 144,176 174 Goodchild, W. M. Thomson, 
Westmorland .. 9, 7 Tremlett, J. G. 
Wilts... 183,626 22'244 12-1 Turnbull (Credit) 
Worcester 93,899 124 6,783 7-2 reig, NN. 
Yorks, East Riding 124,949 41 1,517 1-2 Hill, A. R. E, Turnbull, J. M. (Credit) 
Yorks, North Riding ©. 231,274 5°0 18,421 8-9 Hutchinson, H. L. Tweedale, O. L. (Credit) 
Yorks, West Riding 835 581 23,494 7-1 Kidd, J. N. (Credit) Whitelaw, A. 
ENGLAND 6,275,866 12,25) 629,028 19-0 (To be continued) 
* * 
Anglesey 53,766 45 1,677 3-1 
Cardigan .. 7 699 8,535 54,165 76-6 A major feature of the issue of Nature of November 6th is a 
++ 124,842 9 4,457 87,110 69 contribution by James T. Edwards, p.sc., M.R.C.v.s., entitled, 
igh 57.897 “Veterinary Education: Developments at Cambridge,” in which the 
Glamorgan: 774 172 4,831 6-8 author takes the opportunity, in reviewing the inaugural lecture 
Merionth =. 38,851 875 16,924 43-6 by W. I. B. Beveridge, Professor of Animal Pathology in the Univer- 
Monmouth 63,949 140 6.061 os sity of Cambridge (a notice of which was published in our issue of 
Montgomery 9 ,615 348 12,795 14-1 : . ical back d of th 
Pembroke . 95,126 1,689 36,68) 6 August 21st) to present the world-wide historical background of the 
Radnor .. 35,159 49 1,344 3°8 development of veterinary education in this country, a 9-9 
y to our readers through his contributions to these columns. 3 
—_ Tle nll oe pa Edwards then proceeds: “ Knowledge in nearly all departments has 
ENGLAND & WALES 7,174,612 24,381 876,422 12-2 so far advanced within the last few decades that we can discern 
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more clearly wherein skill of the kind that is to be derived from 
a sound veterinary education can be placed at the service of human- 
ity. First, advances in nutritional science have been phenomenal, 
and they indicate plainly that a large proportion of the human 
race lacks adequate and proper feeding, without which there must be 
physical deterioration inescapably predetermining mental and 
moral enfeeblement. The stage at which this must be rectified 
is at the earliest, from conception, the pregnant and nursing 
mother and young offspring being highly vulnerable towards inade- 
quacy of dietary constituents comprising especially first-class pro- 
tein and several other substances the richest sources of which are 
milk, eggs, butter, cheese and other products of animal origin. 
A standard of living needs to be attained, therefore, at which there 
shall be no lack of these ingredients, and animal life consequently 
needs to be safely and economically propagated to meet all require- 
ments. At present, animal life in the world falls very far short 
of being safe or fully economic to the producers. 

“Secondly, what to the anthropologist or archaeologist has been 
a minute of human history, namely, the period since the 
Industrial Revolution, has been fraught with enormous changes in 
the relationship of man to his environment, and ecologically it is a 

ave question whether the powers of any species, including the 

uman species, for readjustment can withstand the strain of such 
drastic changes. Symptomatic probably of the strain in adjust- 
ment is a phenomenon that has come prominently into veterinary 
experience and, incidentally, proved pecuniarily remunerative, 
namely, the craving of the urban classes, from the humblest to 
the richest, for professional attention upon their household pets— 
dogs and cats. This source of revenue has more than compensated 
the profession in England for the disappearance of the horse, and, 
during the interval between the two recent wars, when Government 
allowed agriculture to lapse almost into a state of insolvency so 
that farmers could not easily pay for veterinary attention, the newly 
ned source must have saved the veterinary profession itself, as 
to a very fair proportion of its members, from dire financial straits. 
Some social historians have emphasised that the migration of the 
rural population of England into the towns after the Industrial 
Revolution was an unmitigated evil, in so far as childhood experience 
then was not passed, as it had been immemorially, in close relation- 
ship with the numbers of other species which the ecologist finds 
essential for the continuance of any species. All that, of course, 
awaits enquiry by workers in the several branches of the social 
sciences. One cannot but be impressed in a country like Egypt, 
where the great masses of the people—the fellaheen—persist still 
in a state akin to that of pre-Industrial Eng'and, with the serenity 
of countenance that generally characterises those masses, compared 
with the strained, almost tormented, expressions of those inhabitants 
in the few large cities who are emulating the present urban luxury 
standards of the West. The maintenance of a numerous and health 
rural population everywhere may therefore prove on proper investi- 
gation to be the highest achievement of good statesmanship in the 
present troubied state of the world; and, interspersed among that 
ulation to guide it, will be needed numerous veterinarians. 
untries like Holland, Switzerland, Hungary and the Scandinavian 
countries generally have perceived things already in that way and 
made provision for veterinary education at State expense out of all 
proportion to what was expended on the ‘starved and neglected’ 
(to quote departmental committee reports) veterinary colleges in 
Great Britain in the past. 

“If one proceeds to make a proper ‘ job-analysis,’ then it Will be 
found that to turn out veterinarians to meet the transformed and 
expanding situation the final objective of the necessary training 
is three-fold, being concerned with, first, clinical practice (‘the 
doctoring of animals’); secondly, preventive medicine (or public 
control of the pestilences, grave or insidious, of the kind already 
mentioned); and thirdly, livestock husbandry and economy (of no 
less public significance than the former divisions and essential to 
meet the social circumstances as they are unfolding themselves). 
A whole array of sciences, many of which have only just emerged 
as sciences in their own right, such as animal nutrition, genetics, 
comparative psychology, endocrinology, need to have thelr proper 
place in the curriculum of teaching leading to the vocational ob- 
jectives. Mere minor readjustments in the traditional curriculum 
are out of place, but what is called for is rather a complete re- 
setting, bearing always in mind the time in the trainee’s life that 
ought not to be exceeded and the expense and the important ques- 
tion of his or her natural aptitude.” : 

The article concludes, “ Professor Beveridge in his address has 
very well perceived many of the implications of the changed situa- 
tion. The Veterinary Surgeons Act which has just been passed will 
give him ample freedom within the jurisdiction of a great university 
to develop his plans, and in all that endeavour he may be well 
assured of the good wishes and goodwill of his British colleagues. 
That. that university should have thought fit to appoint a country- 
man of the daughter Dominion of Australia to launch its plans for 


a complete veterinary education on at last securing full legal sanc- 
tion to do so is a gesture that will appeal both to the good sense and 
to the finer sentiments of everyone in Great Britain. Even if space 
allowed, digression upon the recent history of the several transactions 
which have ultimately led to the establishment ‘of this teaching at 
Cambridge would be tedious. However, finally, even in the shortest 


notice, to omit payin — homage to the memory of the late. 
t., Re 


Sir Clifford Allbutt, gius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, 
who worked hard during his — life to achieve this end, would 
be ungracious, now that that end he strove so hard for has com: in 
sight.’ 
* * * 

érratum.—Animal Health Trust Luncheon, Vet Rec. 60, °73, 
col. 2, last para, 1. 1: for “ Hodge and the dog owner” read “ the 
horse and owner.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible 


“THE CLINICAL ANALYSIS OF REPRODUCTIVE FAILURE 
IN CATTLE ” 


Sir,—I am indebted to Mr. J. L. Hancock for his detailed re 
to my letter. To avoid any misunderstanding, I should state that 
the observations I made were based on the examination of the 
genital organs of cows sent to the abattoir for various reasons, 
the breeding history of which was known in nearly every case. 
I have had the fortune during my career to control a number 
of large herds in which the detailed history of each individual 
has been recorded since birth. Such records are of immense help 
to the clinician and the practice is one to be encouraged among 
breeders. 

As the variation in synchronisation of the oestrous phenomena 
is of such interest and importance, it would be invaluable if other 
observers would rt their experiences with a view to confirming 
or contradicting the views expressed in our several letters, 

Regarding expression of the corpus luteum, I would reiterate my 
warning in spite of Mr. Hancock’s criticism. Working at the 
optimum period, I have myself killed one cow and seriously incapaci- 
tated three others. I do not think that this is a procedure which 
should be too greatly encouraged. 


Yours faithfully, 
45, St. James’ Street, R. H. Sm>tie. 
Nottingham. . 


November 6th, 1948. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, ann 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- | Fowl! Parasitic) Sheep| Swine 
mouth | Pest Scab | Fever 
Oct. Ist to 
15th, 1948 5 ~ 1 4 
| 
1947 | «4 — 2 
1946 3 ~ 5 
6 | 50 
Jan. Ist to | 
Oct. 15, 1948 84 2 | 250 1 52 23 
1947 |: 1,008 1 66 29 
1946 72 #38 7 66 | 331 
1945 6 | 102 | 803 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
© Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. ; 
Tuberculosis Order of 1938 
The number of bovine animals slaughtered under the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1938 during the period July Ist to September 
30th, 1948, was 1,376, 
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The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply pF meee 
: by the N.V.M.A. 
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